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Whither Cities? 


EDITORIAL 


Each decade of the twentieth century has 
set a new focus on American cities. The 
century opened with ten years of muck- 
raking, the criticism of contemporary mu- 
nicipal institutions resulting in new instru- 
ments of popular control—the commission 
form, the initiative, the referendum, the re- 
call. Then came a decade dominated by 
war, and a pronounced shift to problems of 
economy and efficiency, resulting in new 
instruments of management—the budget, 
centralized purchasing, classification, the 
council-manager form. Now ends a decade 
of readjustment in which have become 
clearer the immediate objectives of the 
years ahead—the wise use of the marvelous 
technology of the modern world in the 
hands of enlightened management for the 
solution of the social problems of cities. 

Technology has outstripped our capacity 
to use it for social ends; management as an 
art and science, yet barely out of its teens, 
has nevertheless filtered into the public 
mind, and with a few exceptions has se- 
cured, and deserved to secure public con- 
fidence. As a corollary, the last twenty years 
have witnessed a remarkable and significant 
decline in stupid partisanship, which one 
feels will vex managers much less in the 
future than in the past. As politics wanes 
and management grows stronger, a sophisti- 
cated public is demanding more and more 
of its municipal government, especially in 
the field of social engineering. 

The last twenty years, in short, having 
witnessed the union of technology and ad- 
ministrative skill with public confidence, 
have set the stage for the new day. A mu- 
nicipal executive can no longer content him- 
self with the maintenance of order and the 
building of streets, bridges, and water sys- 
tems; he will be called upon to deal with 


a far more subtle, delicate, and significant 
set of facts than the cost of cast iron pipe 
or water meters; for if the trends of the 
time mean anything, they indicate that 
cities must deal aggressively with unem- 
ployment, with the broad range of social 
welfare, with the prevention, not alone the 
detection of crime, with mental hygiene as 
well as physical hygiene, with the moral and 
intellectual foundations of community life 
as well as the structural. 

No city government can execute these 
difficult tasks alone. In the new program, 
public officials appear in the new setting as 
one of many co-operating agencies, the city 
manager as a social engineer, responsive to 
the temper of his community, responsible 
to his council, co-ordinating and co-operat- 
ing with technicians and specialists both in- 
side and outside the city administration. 

If this task appears formidable and per- 
haps hazardous, it is nevertheless inescapa- 
ble if the city is to fulfill its obligations to 
its citizens ; and it is none too early to com- 
mence the making of the manager of the 
morrow. 

“The moving finger writes, and having 
writ moves on.” 

Cities, a decade hence, will be swinging 
in the full tide of directions which we now 
dimly sense but for which we must pre- 
pare ; certainly, problems of purely physical 
growth will be important in many cities 
for decades to come, but in all, problems of 
healthy moral, social, and _ intellectual 
growth are destined to be of primary im- 


portance. 
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Editorial Comment 


Where Are We Going? 

With charges of breakdown of govern- 
ment on every hand, with rumors of graft 
and corruption in our large cities, and with 
racketeers supplanting our constituted 
authorities, we are likely to grow pessimistic 
and see nothing but dark low hanging 
clouds. If we view the horizon with field 
glasses, however, we will see through the 
mists and the fog and discern some encour- 
aging milestones established during the year 
1930. The editorial by Leonard D. White 
and the series of special articles in this issue 
covering the various fields of municipal ad- 
ministration by our editorial consultants, 
give ample proof of a year marked by dis- 
tinct advancement and notable achieve- 
ments. Those who find encouragement in 
the fact that the council-manager plan con- 
tinues its steady growth will find much to 
support their high hopes in the article by 
Orin F. Nolting on “Council-Manager Gov- 
ernment in 1930.” 


Some Opinions 

In a recent issue of that stimulating bul- 
letin, Just a Minute, Lent D. Upson takes 
occasion to state the following tests that 
should be applied to local governments: 

“First, national politics should have no 
part in city government. Of course, there 
always will be politics of some kind as long 
as men are elected to office. But these poli- 
tics should be of clean streets, better 
schools, control of disease, police protection, 
etc., through the long list of local issues, 
rather than be the politics of a high tariff or 
entrance into the League of Nations. 

“Second, there should be one method for 
selecting the men who determine policies 
and another for selecting those who ar- 
minister those policies. The principal qual- 
ities required of those who determine poli- 
cies are those of correctly interpreting pub- 
lic opinion, of not being subservient to 
minority groups who pretend to represent 
such opinion, and of testing the results se- 


cured by administrators. Such qualities can 
be secured best by popular election. On the 
other hand, the qualities required for the 
successful administration of policies are 
training, experience, and character. Obvi- 
ously, these are not discovered by popular 
election, and probably the ablest adminis- 
trators would be those least inclined by 
temperament or economic necessity to enter 
public service via the ballot box. Successful 
administrators must be appointed, and un- 
der conditions that will insure selection be- 
cause of outstanding ability. 

“Third, when such administrators are 
appointed for ability they should remain 
in office so long as they serve well, and 
not be blown about by every political 
breeze or retire because the rewards of 
public service are ridiculously small. 
Successful industry would not expect to 
change capable department heads every two 
years and the business of government will 
never be successful as long as it continues 
to do so. 

“Fourth, there should be one govern- 
ment for each local urban area. The com- 
munity problems of such an area—of 
health, police, education, sewerage, water 
supply, transportation, and so on—cannot 
be solved separately by a lot of adjacent 
but independent cities and villages.” 

Dr. Upson concludes that these and many 
other improvements in local government 
will be made effective “only when the pub- 
lic wants its government as modern and as 
efficient as its automobiles.” 

It might be profitable for some cities to 
apply these rather simple tests to their mu- 
nicipal machinery in order to estimate what 
the 1931 municipal repair bill will be if the 
old antiquated charter is permitted to strug- 
gle on through another year without under- 
going a thorough examination to determine 
whether the demands of the present do not 
overload a charter designed for a period 
when municipal activities were few and rel- 
atively simple. 
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Municipal Administration in the Making’ 


A Résumé of the More Significant Events and Developments in the 
Various Fields of Municipal Administration in 1930 


GENERAL MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


This first article attempts to set forth 
some of the more significant events and de- 
velopments in the field of general municipal 
government which did not seem to fit log- 
ically into the other articles in this series. 


‘The incidents are not listed in the order 


of their importance, nor is any claim made 
to completeness. The intent is only to pro- 
vide a general picture of the year’s changes 
in order that the subsequent articles by 
leading authorities in each field may be vis- 
ualized in their true perspective. 

The taking of the federal census was 
without question one of the outstanding 
events of 1930. The preliminary reports 
show that there are 362 cities with a popu- 
lation of 25,000 or over and that eighty- 
nine of these cities have a population of 
over 100,000. Of great significance is the 
so-called suburban trend which has come 
as a result of the development of rapid 
means of communication and transportation 
and which explains in part the retardation 
in the growth of some of the larger cities. 

The rapid growth of great urban centers 
has brought complex problems of govern- 
ment and a few sporadic attempts to cope 
with these problems from the standpoint 
of metropolitan government. Boston, Cleve- 
land, and Pittsburgh, for example, aroused 
considerable interest in plans for solving 
these metropolitan problems, while the 
voters of Missouri defeated an amendment 
to the state constitution, which would have 
provided regional government for the city 
and county of St. Louis. The creation of a 
regional authority for the government of 
metropolitan areas in New Jersey was pro- 
posed in a bill considered by the state legis- 
lature but definite action was deferred for 
another year. 

Almost without exception cities have been 
confronted with a most serious unemploy- 





10ther articles too long to be included in this series 
will appear in future issues ——EprTor. 


ment and relief problem and have accepted 
this responsibility to a far greater extent 
than ever before in history. Many cities 
have established agencies to co-ordinate 
public and private relief activities ; employ- 
ment bureaus have been established; ex- 
penditures for relief greatly increased; and 
in some cases private welfare activities have 
been taken over by public agencies. 

Altoona, Pennsylvania, adopted for its 
employees an old-age retirement and benefit 
plan with insurance carried in an insurance 
company. 

President Hoover signed a bill creating 
a national institute of health which will en- 
large the scope of the work carried on by 
the United States Public Health Service in 
combatting disease. 

A division of public construction was 
formed in the Department of Commerce, 
with a view toward co-ordinating federal, 
state, and local efforts to expedite public 
works construction. 

A state municipal league was organized 
in Ohio, and municipal research agencies 
were established in Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey; Baltimore, Maryland; and Stamford, 
Connecticut. 

Several cities in Michigan purchased fire 
hose through their state municipal league 
at a considerable saving, thus opening the 
way for co-operative purchasing. 

The Indiana Supreme Court ruled that 
cities in that state have the power to pro- 
hibit by ordinance the erection and mainte- 
nance of advertising billboards within 500 
feet of parks and boulevards and the New 
Jersey legislature passed a law regulating 
billboards. 

The Kentucky legislature passed a law 
providing a sound permanent registration 
system for the city of Louisville. 

The governor of California appointed a 
commission to study home rule and local 
autonomy in county government and to de- 
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vise a scheme by which the state legislature 
might be relieved of some matters of strictly 
local concern. The governor of Virginia 
appointed a commission to make a compara- 
tive study of county government, and the 
Virginia legislature passed an enabling law 
for the adopting of the county-manager plan 
in densely populated counties. The county 
government advisory commission of North 
Carolina submitted its report suggesting 
improvements in the administration of 
county affairs. 

The mayor of Detroit was recalled after 
less than one year’s service as mayor; and 
Pontiac, Michigan, by a vote of two-to-one, 
defeated an attempt to recall four council- 
men favorable to the council-manager plan 
in effect in that city. 

The New York legislature passed a law 
providing for a thoroughgoing reorganiza- 
tion of the parole system to provide for the 
supervision for one year after discharge of 
all prisoners released from prison. 

The Seattle Public Library, the Syracuse 
Board of Education, and the city of Sche- 
nectady adopted ten-year financial pro- 
grams. 

The University of Virginia, University of 
Minnesota, and the State University of 
Iowa, held important conferences on public 
administration that were attended by lead- 
ing authorities on government; Princeton 
University established a school of public 
and international affairs; The University of 
Chicago completed a social science research 
building ; the University of California, with 
the aid of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
various state governmental agencies, en- 
tered upon a six-year teaching and research 
program in public administration in which 
more than $262,000 will be expended; and 
Norwich University held its annual insti- 
tute of municipal affairs. 

A school of city planning, the first in the 
country, was established in Harvard Uni- 
versity. The school offers the degree of 
master in city planning and has undertaken 
three research projects: the height of build- 
ings, density of residential districts, and the 
legal aspects of municipal airports. 

Training schools for municipal officials 
continued to increase in popularity. The 
University of Southern California’s short 


| January 


course for public officials had an attendance 
of over 700, and the Universities of Minne- 
sota and Ohio conducted schools for fire- 
men. The New York State Conference of 
Mayors conducted schools for municipal 
financial officers and municipal civil service 
commissioners, and in addition put into 
operation sixteen regional police schools in 
the State. Various other schools for public 
officials also were organized in different 
parts of the country. 

There are now no less than thirty-two 
national organizations composed of various 
groups of public officials. The Institute of 
Traffic Engineers was established by a rep- 
resentative group of traffic engineers to ad- 
vance the profession of traffic regulation 
and to stimulate research in street traffic 
matters. 

Public welfare officials organized as the 
American Association of Public Welfare 
Officials, established headquarters in the 
U. S. Department of Labor, and organized 
committees to consider (1) settlement laws 
and transfer of dividends; (2) developing 
and protecting professional standards in 
public welfare ; and (3) minimum standards 
of reporting and statistics. 

The American Society for Municipal Im- 
provements became the American Society 
of Municipal Engineers, and the Interna- 
tional Association of Street Sanitation 
Officials changed its name to the Interna- 
tional Association of Public Works Officials. 

The International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation initiated its research program in 
measurement standards in government and 
is furnishing the staff of the Committee on 
Uniform Street Sanitation Records of the 
International Association of Public Works 
Officials and other associations. A tentative 
report has already been issued entitled, The 
Measurement and Control of Municipal 
Sanitation, which already has been approved 
by several associations. The International 
City Managers’ Association also assisted 
various cities and state bureaus of criminal 
identification in putting into operation the 
uniform crime reporting system. This As- 
sociation granted traveling awards of $1,250 
each to two city managers for studies in 
salvaging municipal waste, and workmen’s 
compensation. The Association published in 
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addition to its official journal, Pustic Man- 
AGEMENT, a committee report entitled The 
Qualifications and Selection of a City Man- 
ager, and a pamphlet on Recent Trends in 
American Municipal Government. 

The National Municipal League pub- 
lished reports on the following: election ad- 
ministration, public borrowing, the prac- 
tical workings of proportional representa- 
tion, the government of metropolitan areas, 
a pamphlet entitled, The City Manager 
Plan at Work, and a model county-man- 
ager law. In addition the League organized 
committees on the following topics: citizen 
organization for municipal activity, model 
administrative code, park and playground 
administration, organized citizens’ partici- 
pation in government, and revision of the 
model city charter. 

The Committee on Uniform Crime Rec- 
ords of the International Association of 
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Chiefs of Police, having completed its pre- 
liminary work in establishing a plan for a 
nation-wide system of uniform crime re- 
porting, began operating the system. In the 
meantime, legislation was passed placing 
this work in the United States Department 
of Justice. The crime returns are now col- 
lected by this department and a bulletin, 
Uniform Crime Reports, issued each month. 

The National Commission on Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement entered upon a 
nation-wide study of the cost of administra- 
tion of criminal justice in the 362 cities of 
over 25,000 population. 

New magazines which made their first 
appearance in 1930 included: The American 
Journal of Police Science, Civil Engineer- 
ing, Municipal Sanitation, State Govern- 
ment, Missouri Municipalities, The Ken- 
tucky City, Traffic Regulation, and The 
Municipal Review (England). 


PUBLIC UTILITY REGULATION 


By JOHN BAUER 
Director, American Public Utilities Bureau, New York 


The most significant event during 1930 
affecting municipal public utilities, is the 
report of the special New York legislative 
commission on state public utility regula- 
tion. The report was based upon public 
hearings and special studies, and furnishes 
a comprehensive stock-taking of regulation 
not only in New York but throughout the 
country. While the commission was divided 
into majority and minority groups, there 
was striking unanimity of agreement on 
fundamental facts and issues, which are 
summarized as follows: 

(1) That the chief defect in the present 
system of regulation appears in the indefi- 
nite and variable rate base as determined 
under the so-called “fair value” rule, which 
does not permit of satisfactory administra- 
tion, and does not assure the necessary 
financial stability of the companies. A fixed 
and non-variable rate base, together with a 
fixed rate of return, is necessary for effec- 
tive and financially sound regulation. There 
was disagreement, however, as to how such 
definite standards may be obtained. The 


minority favored mandatory legislation, 
while the majority recommended a contract 
policy to avoid constitutional obstacles 
which, it claimed, would be encountered by 
the mandatory policy. 

(2) That the effectiveness of regulation 
has been impaired by the rapid development 
of holding companies, which now dominate 
the operating companies, but are not sub- 
ject to regulation. Legislation was recom- 
mended to place them under regulation with 
respect to all essential matters. 

(3) That regulation has been impaired 
also by the encroachment of the federal 
courts upon state findings. Recommenda- 
tions were made to strengthen state juris- 
diction and to limit federal jurisdiction to 
matters of appeal after final decision by 
the state courts. 

(4) That the public has not been ade- 
quately represented, and that insufficient 
appropriations have been made for the work 
of regulation. 

These conditions found in New York 
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exist generally throughout the country, and 
there has been increasing discontent gen- 
erally with the results of regulation. The 


New York survey and report have served 
to crystallize the points of criticism and of 
modification needed for effective regulation. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


By JOHN B. BLANDFORD, JR. 
Director, Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental Research 


Administrative organization should con- 
tinue as a lively subject. Considerable im- 
agination and flexibility are needed. Other- 
wise, we run the risk of dullness and rig- 
idity. Charts, squares, circles, and lines have 
their usefulness but only to the extent that 
they conveniently serve to portray person- 
alities and their relations. The objective is 
not a geometrical design but rather a plan 
of adapting individuals to a work program. 
The draftsmen must yield to the psycholo- 
gist. 

Similarly we must not become inex- 
tricably wound up in the terminology of 
the subject. Line and staff, responsibility 
and authority, department and bureau are 
expressions in frequent use. Probably they 
serve to facilitate the exchange of ideas. But 
should such terms become unreal abstrac- 
tions, we should not hesitate to discard 
them. Organization after all is essentially 
a problem of assigning certain basic tasks 
to a number of individuals and of then un- 
dertaking to co-ordinate these individuals. 

Fortunately, there is evidence of fresh 
thinking on the subject. Recently the city 
of Cincinnati has reorganized. Especially 
pertinent is the comment of City Manager 
Dykstra in transmitting the proposal to the 
council: “, It should be added that 
when the new manager came to the city 
hall, he found the departments working 
effectively, earnestly, and loyally. There is 
no question but that Colonel Sherrill’s or- 
ganization could continue work. Colonel 
Sherrill’s amazing capacity for detail un- 
questionably was responsible for this 100 
per cent functioning. The present manager 
feels that he can better arrange his respon- 
sibilities and divide his time if some of this 
detail is taken from his shoulders.” 

During the administration of Colonel 
Sherrill, there were fifteen departments re- 


porting to the city manager. To be sure 
there were also three executive assistants, 
each of whom undertook to sift certain de- 
tails for a group of the departments. But 
in title, compensation, and job specifica- 
tions, they were not co-ordinators. The city 
manager undertook that task and did it 
well. 

Under the new plan five of the old de- 
partments continue as before. Certain diffi- 
culties, largely legal, prevented other dis- 
position. The significant feature is the con- 
solidation of ten old departments into four 
new ones—Law, Safety, Works, and Utili- 
ties. In this regrouping, interesting shifts 
of functions have been made. The former 
department of service has been completely 
dismembered—building and vehicular main- 
tenance has been placed in Works. The air- 
port is to be found in Utilities and the work- 
house has been assigned to the division of 
welfare of the Department of Safety. Traffic 
engineering and traffic studies are functions 
of the Department of Utilities along with 
its regulation of trolleys and busses. 

This is not the occasion to describe in 
detail the reorganization nor to predict the 
possibilities that should emerge. It is suf- 
ficient for our purpose to point out that the 
personal factor is an important element in 
administrative organization. Moreover, the 
range of co-ordination and the grouping of 
activities to be co-ordinated present many 
possible variations. 

With these thoughts in mind, the fact 
that the National Municipal League has 
appointed a committee to draft a model 
administrative code is a matter of no little 
interest. To what extent can a model code 
be set up? What allowance must be made 
for the personal equation and the local sit- 
uation? Presumably the report of the com- 
mittee will answer such questions. 
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MUNICIPAL BUDGETING 


By A. E. BUCK 
Staff Member, National Institute of Public Administration, New York City 


Our larger cities continue to lag behind 
the smaller ones in the development of their 
budgetary methods. Fifteen years ago or 
more New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, 
for example, were in the forefront of 
budgetary advance. Now they are very 
much behind. Most of all, they seem to 
lack adequate budgetary control over their 
finances. Their expenditure requirements 
have gone up by leaps and bounds. During 
the past year New York City’s total ex- 
penditures topped the huge sum of three 
quarters of a billion dollars. The need for 
comprehensive planning and _ effective 
budgetary control is undoubtedly most 
urgent in this city. Chicago has just gone 
through a financial crisis which has force- 
fully demonstrated the necessity for ex- 
tended fiscal readjustment along tax and 
budgetary lines. Some legislation looking 
in this direction was enacted by the special 
session of the Illinois legislature which met 
in the early summer of 1930. Philadelphia, 
if we are to credit recent reports, is facing 
a critical situation in its financial affairs. 
Perhaps only crises will bring about the 
changes which these cities need in their 
budgetary processes. 

The fact remains that we must turn to 
our smaller cities, more especially those 
with the manager form of government, if 
we wish to observe the most recent advances 
in municipal budgeting. These cities have 
developed comprehensive financial planning 
to a fair degree, combining it in some in- 
stances with long-term forecasting of their 
capital needs. In the aggregate they have 
really arrived at an administrative tech- 
nique for carrying out the budget plan. 
They have refashioned in many cases their 
organization set-up as it pertains to fiscal 
management, and they have devised ac- 
counting and reporting methods which 
greatly aid in the execution of the budget. 


Within the past year or two, some city 
administrators have reversed the conven- 
tional method of approaching the prepara- 
tion of the budget. They take stock first 
of the city’s income; they then determine 
its aggregate expenditure requirements in 
the light of the estimated means of financ- 
ing. This procedure sets desirable bounds 
for expenditure estimating by the depart- 
ments of the city government. In estimating 
departmental needs, cost figures on oper- 
ating services are now being recognized as 
valuable aids. Forecasting capital and other 
requirements on the basis of five or ten 
years, although scarcely advanced beyond 
the experimental stage, is showing most 
promising results in connection with annual 
budgeting. 

In the execution of the budget, several 
city administrators are using devices which 
not only control the timeliness of expendi- 
tures but also serve to maintain continu- 
ously a reasonable balance between income 
and outgo. These devices are the work pro- 
gram for expenditures with monthly or 
quarterly allotments, constructed on the 
basis of a monthly schedule of anticipated 
income. The rate at which the anticipated 
income flows into the city treasury is made 
the determining factor in gauging the 
month-to-month expenditures under the 
work program and supporting allotments. 
If the income falls short of the scheduled 
estimates at any time during the fiscal year, 
measures are immediately taken to restore 
the balance between income and outgo. In 
other words, expenditures are limited to 
appropriations when receipts are equal to 
or exceed the estimated income, but when 
receipts fall below the estimated income, 
then expenditures are limited to the actual 
receipts. This is a new, but sound, philos- 
ophy in the management of city finances. 
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For the past two years the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education has been 
studying the problem of the participation 
of the federal government in education. The 
Committee was appointed by Secretary 
Wilbur of the federal department of the 
interior and has carried on its work under 
the chairmanship of Dr. C. R. Mann, the 
executive secretary of the American Council 
on Education. According to a tentative re- 
port the Committee is proposing that grants 
of federal money to the states for specified 
purposes should be discon- 
tinued, and, instead, the national govern- 
ment should contribute annually for educa- 
tion in general for each person under twen- 
ty-one years of age, with the states deciding 
on the actual use of the funds. 

On November 19-22 this group of 1,100 
experts in child care were called together 
by President Hoover in Washington to pre- 
sent their reports on present conditions and 
their recommendations for the future. 

“The rural child assumes a national sig- 
nificance in the studies of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
when probably for the first time in our his- 
tory a thoughtful attempt is being made to 
classify the things which will compensate to 
the city child for his lack of out-door ex- 
perience, and to the country child for his 
lack of libraries and museums,” writes Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, secretary of the inte- 
rior, in the United States Daily. 


The following observations are suggested 
by the decision rendered about a year ago 
in the case of the Chicago Motor Coach 
Company v. Chicago, 337 Ill. 200, 169 N. E. 
22. The company operated its busses under 
certificates granted by the Illinois Com- 
The city, under its 
charter power to regulate the use of streets, 


merce Commission. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


By J. B. EDMONSON 
Dean, School of Education, University of Michigan 


cators of the country. 


CO-ORDINATING STATE AND LOCAL ACTION 


By ERNST FREUND 
Professor of Law, The University of Chicago 
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The seventy-first congress appropriated 
$200,000 for the purpose of a study, the 
results of which will offer the most com- 
prehensive picture of the American teacher 
that has ever been drawn. Inquiry forms 
will be sent to 1,000,000 teachers besides 
thousands of state, county, and city school 
officials during the school year 1930-31. The 
nation-wide survey will relate to the quali- 
fications of teachers, the relation between 
teacher supply and demand, and the facili- 
ties available and needed for teacher train- 
ing in the United States. 

The report of the Advisory Committee 
on Education by Radio, appointed by the 
secretary of the interior, was published on 
November 10 in a pamphlet which is avail- 
able through the federal office of education. 
The report shows the extent of educational 
broadcasting in the United States and sixty 
other countries. Opinions of educators, 
commercial broadcasters, and the press con- 
cerning the value and possibilities of radio 
in education are given. 

The department of superintendence, a 
national organization of school administra- 
tors of the United States, will hold its next 
meeting in Detroit during the last week in 
February. The theme of the conference will 
be, “Working Together for the Children of 
America.” This meeting will be attended 
by approximately 15,000 of the leading edu- 


claimed the right to designate routes and 
fix terms and conditions of operation, and 
sought to enforce its claim. The company 
resisted, and after protracted 
which revealed considerable fluctuation of 
judicial opinion, ultimately won. 

Leaving aside the question which of the 
opposing contentions ought to have pre- 
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vailed, it seems more important to ask 
whether it is a desirable state of the law, 
under which it becomes necessary to decide 
between rival extreme claims of public 
authorities, instead of harmonizing them in 
the light of common public interests. 

The control of public utilities has largely 
shifted from the city to the state; and while 
this transfer of power is resented by advo- 
cates of home rule, there have been reasons 
for it. But state control can justify itself 
only if the most scrupulous consideration 
is given to just local claims that can be 
reconciled with legitimate state authority. 

Unfortunately, that aspect of the situa- 
tion was not presented in the case. What 
the city stood for was absolute power; it 
claimed the abstract right to grant or with- 
hold the use of city streets for motor bus 
operation at the will of the city council, 
apparently with the thought that the com- 
panies could be made to pay for the priv- 
ilege. The supreme court considered this 
claim inconsistent with state control over 
operation; but in ruling adversely to it, it 
gave apparent sanction to the view that the 
choice lies between unqualified local power 
and unqualified state power. There was no 
occasion to express an opinion whether the 
state commission was bound to defer to the 
city’s guardianship of local interests; for it 
was not contended that legitimate local in- 
terests were disregarded. 

What would have happened if the city, 
under a comprehensive city plan, had ruled 
motor busses from designated pleasure 


PUBLIC 


drives and residential streets, and the state 
commission had given a certificate permit- 
ting operation in contravention to the plan? 

The supreme court thought that the 
power of the city under the Act of 1872 
was superseded by the power of the state 
commission under the Act of 1921: what, 
then, of a power possibly claimed by the 
city under the City Plan Commission Act 
of 1921? Does it not create utter confusion 
to make reciprocal prevalence depend upon 
dates of acts and of possible amendments 
and revisions? 

What is needed, in view of the growth 
of state administered regulative legislation, 
is some statutory provision for co-ordina- 
tion of state and local action. 

As the public utility law stands, the city 
may appear as complainant before the com- 
mission, but only for an alleged violation 
of law or of commission orders. That is not 
enough. What the city has a right to de- 
mand, is a locus standi to urge specific 
claims of the local community to be con- 
sidered in the making of commission orders, 
with the right to appeal to an impartial 
authority, if the claim is overruled. 

For historical reasons, state administra- 
tion and city administration operate with- 
out regard to each other. In view of 
changing conditions, there ought to be some 
organic relation between the two. The de- 
tailed working out of this relation should 
be regarded as one of the major problems 
of state and local government. 


WORKS 


By C. A. HOWLAND 
Staff Engineer, Bureau of Municipal Research of Philadelphia 


In the year just gone, those to whom the 
construction, operation, and maintenance of 
public works are intrusted have encoun- 
tered a difficult situation. Concussions in 
the industrial areas had their effect in the 
field of public works, and municipalities 
were called upon to expand programs and 
push undertakings in order that public work 
and markets might relieve industrial de- 
pression and unemployment. But there 


were the burdens of indebtedness already 
carried by cities, the reaction against 
heavier taxes, and the inability to collect 
taxes from citizens who were not working. 
These latter influences retarded and, in 
some cities, limited activity. 

The result, according to an analysis made 
by the Engineering News-Record to the end 
of November, was that the cumulative total 
of public-works contracts was 1 per cent 
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above that of 1929. Although sewers, build- 
ings, and unclassified contracts were below 
the 1929 volume, bridges and excavation 
were 14 per cent above; roads, 9 per cent; 
water works, 4; and federal-government 
work, 5 per cent above. When it is noted 
that the construction volume index num- 
bers of total engineering construction were, 
with the exception of March, lower in each 
of the first eleven months of 1930 than in 
1929, the achievement in public works seems 
remarkable. It is especially notable in view 
of the serious difficulties brought to sections 
of the country by the drought. 

A reward for cities which undertook work 
in 1930 was the decreasing cost of construc- 
tion. The construction-cost index numbers 
of the Engineering News-Record show a 
steady decrease since April in 1930, and by 
December the index was 12.6 below the 
same month in 1929. Also, bond-interest 
rates were favorable for public works 
throughout most of the year. 

In spite of the unusual situation in 1930 
real advances have been made in the public- 
works field. Efforts to formulate standards 
for the measurement of municipal accom- 
plishment have produced standard units for 
measuring street cleaning and refuse collec- 
tion and disposal and these standards have 
been received favorably by national asso- 
ciations. 

Reduction in pollution of streams was 
given an impetus in 1930 by the work of the 
committee on sanitary conservation of water 
resources of the conference of state sanitary 
engineers which announced a program for 
legislation to promote uniform and effective 
action in reducing pollution. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note the con- 
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tinued efforts toward better sewage-disposal 
plant operation as evidenced by the forma- 
tion of state and regional sewage-works as- 
sociations. 

In the field of water works, further prog- 
ress toward higher standards of quality for 
water supplies was indicated by the atten- 
tion given, experimentally and in practice, 
to the removal of disagreeable tastes and 
odors. A noteworthy step was taken in May 
when a special master appointed by the 
United States Supreme Court approved the 
diversion of water from tributaries of the 
Connecticut river for the supply of Boston. 

A low water supply caused by the great- 
est deficiency in rainfall ever recorded pre- 
sented serious problems for some cities; an 
increased number of privately owned water 
plants have been purchased by municipali- 
ties and holding companies have shown less 
activity in the purchase of privately owned 
water works. 

In the field of sanitation it is noted that 
the principle of sewer rentals and the levy- 
ing of special taxes for sewage treatment 
is spreading; that careful study is being 
made of the separate sludge digestion 
process; and that an increasing proportion 
of activated sludge plants are being built. 
With reference to refuse disposal, incinera- 
tion is rapidly supplanting older methods. 

The prequalification of bidders on public 
works contracts received the approval of 
various bodies of public officials as well as 
of contractors, but the Philadelphia pre- 
qualification ordinance was declared void 
because it gave the department director 
power to place upon the list of responsible 
bidders the name of any bidder whom he 
chose to approve. 


MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTING 


By C. C. LUDWIG 
City Manager, Albert Lea, Minnesota 


Municipal accounting is fast coming to 
be recognized as a highly specialized phase 
of general accounting. This is evidenced 
by the changed form and emphasis of in- 
dependent audit reports, by the frequent ap- 
pearance in general accounting journals of 


articles on the special features of govern- 
mental assignments, by the publication of 
books explaining the many important differ- 
ences between commercial and municipal 
accounting, and also by the fact that the 
municipal accounting officers have felt the 
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need for their own technical organization. 
Unlike the early reforms, the improvements 
in this field are now emanating mainly 
from the practitioners in the field, namely, 
the public accountants who specialize in 
municipal work or else the accounting of- 
ficers themselves. 

The growth in membership and influence 
of the Association of Comptrollers and Ac- 
counting Officers and the constructive work 
which that organization is doing should be 
gratifying to those who are interested in 
the progress of city government. Following 
somewhat the British practice, whereby the 
various technical fields are professionally 
organized (e.g., the Institute of British Mu- 
nicipal Treasurers and Accountants), the 
accounting officials in this country have laid 
the foundation for a truly professional or- 
ganization. A cursory scrutiny of their pub- 
lication and their convention proceedings 
shows that their point of view toward their 
work and toward the general welfare of the 
cities is broad and statesmanlike. While 
many city officials, thinking selfishly of 
their immediate aggrandizement or reputa- 
tion, have resisted suggestions looking 
toward greater uniformity in accounting re- 
ports and toward state supervision in some 
cases, the accounting officials, on the other 
hand, have been able to see the statesman- 
ship involved in these proposals and have 
assisted wherever possible in securing im- 
provement on a state-wide, or even nation- 
wide, basis. 

While it has been found impossible to 
attain uniformity in accounting methods, 
due to a great variety of state and local 
laws, the accounting officials are agreed in 
supporting state laws which require the re- 
porting of municipal transactions to some 
state office on a more or less uniform basis. 
They seem to agree also that the state audit- 
ing systems which have been established in 
several states have been a good thing and 
that state laws establishing certain mini- 
mum standards of budgeting and debt ad- 
ministration are desirable. That is not to 
say, however, that these same officials would 


be willing to deprive their cities of the 
home rule right of determination of tax and 
budget policy. But they realize that it is 
not a denial of home rule for the state to 
require that local finances shall be sub- 
jected to detailed analysis and that the facts 
resulting therefrom should be open to the 
scrutiny of all the cities and citizens of the 
state. 

There has been increasing emphasis in 
recent years on municipal cost accounting. 
Taking advantage of the experience in com- 
mercial accounting, the municipal account- 
ants now suggest that city cost accounts 
should not be detached memoranda, brought 
together from various sources, but should, 
if possible, be integral parts of the general 
accounting systems. The development of 
cost accounting depends, of course, mainly 
upon the development of standards of 
measurement, which the International City 
Managers’ Association is helping to estab- 
lish. It is pleasing to note that the report 
gotten out by the Committee on Uniform 
Street Sanitation Records proposes records 
and procedure which are technically correct 
from the point of view of the cost account- 
ant. It seems to the writer that the need 
now in the field of municipal cost account- 
ing is for some experimentation with equip- 
ment funds. If depreciation reserves can be 
created. in separate equipment funds and 
the service appropriations charged on a 
rental basis for the use of equipment, the 
cost accounting would be facilitated and 
the difficult question of depreciation could 
be handled without a violation of the usual 
charter restrictions respecting the budget. 

Much progress has been made of late in 
the installation of machines for various ac- 
counting processes in the cities and coun- 
ties. Here again the municipal accounting 
officials are following the lead of the com- 
mercial world. There is no reason why the 
same advantages of economy, accuracy, and 
promptness cannot be obtained from ac- 
counting machines by city and county 
offices as well as by business. This develop- 
ment is sound and will continue. 
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PLAYGROUNDS AND RECREATION 


By JAY B. NASH 
Professor of Education, New York University 


The keynote today in connection with the 
administration of play and recreation is 
concentration of authority and administra- 
tion in order to avoid overlapping, under- 
doing, and especially to avoid confusion in 
the mind of the public. More and more, 
the school is being taken into this major 
plan, especially in states such as Wisconsin, 
California, New Jersey, and a few others 
where the school code is very broad. In 
these states, as well as in many others, co- 
operative plans are being worked out in one 
of the two following ways: 

(1) In this plan the school takes over, 
to a large extent, the entire year-round re- 
sponsibility for the playground activities of 
the child. The municipal arm takes over 
the responsibility for adult recreation. This 
trend is represented in such cities as Mil- 
waukee, Philadelphia, Grand Rapids, Oak- 


land, Long Beach, San Diego, and Los 
Angeles. 

(2) In this plan centralization of au- 
thority is secured by two or more govern- 
mental agencies employing a joint execu- 
tive. Thus we have in many places the 
responsibility for the school playgrounds, 
municipal playgrounds, and park play- 
grounds tied up in one department. This is 
represented in such cities as Dallas, Long 
Beach, San Diego, and Grand Rapids. 

Definite steps toward centralization have 
been undertaken in Lansing, Michigan, 
Portland, Oregon, and in others. There 
seems to be no question as to what the next 
ten years will see. All signs indicate that 
during the next ten years there will be very 
definite concentration of authority in con- 
nection with the responsibility of the con- 
duct of playground and recreational activi- 
ties in cities. 


MUNICIPAL FINANCE 


By C. E. RIGHTOR 
Chief Accountant, Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, Inc. 


Cities generally found their current 
budget demands for the year increased, 
which meant a larger tax burden, as assessed 
valuations did not receive their customary 
increment in building valuations because of 
recession in construction, while land values 
have been more quiescent than in past 
years. One factor which has affected the 
budget for the year, particularly in large 
cities, has been the necessity of added ap- 
propriations for general relief and the ex- 
pediting of public works to relieve unem- 
ployment. 

The indebtedness of cities has substan- 
tially increased due to the advancing of 
public works to relieve unemployment. 
Also, the unfavorable turn in the stock mar- 
ket improved the market for municipal 
bonds, and cities are enjoying almost the 
low rates of twenty years ago. It is but 
natural that public works should proceed 


upon a large scale, when it is realized that 
the census shows that all cities are growing 
and urban population is increasing at a 
more rapid rate than the population of the 
nation as a whole. This urban growth can 
only result in the necessity for furnishing 
public facilities and equipment of all kinds, 
both institutional and physical, upon an un- 
precedented scale. 

The pressure for public works on the one 
hand and the mounting tax burden on the 
other have emphasized the importance of 
long-term planning of improvements, in 
which their cost would be co-ordinated with 
the taxpayers’ ability to pay for them. Sev- 
eral cities are actively engaged in such pro- 
grams, and the co-operative program in 
effect in Cincinnati is a noteworthy ex- 
ample. 

Not only are cities themselves interested 
in such planning, but drainage, sanitation, 
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water, and other physical facilities must be 
supplied to outlying districts more and 
more, as evidences are manifested of urban 
disintegration by development of suburban 
areas. This is leading to the consideration 
of the metropolitan district plan, although 
it is noted that a carefully evolved plan for 
the St. Louis area was defeated in the No- 
vember election. 

In 1929 and 1930 over thirty state legis- 
latures have authorized an inquiry into the 
subject of state and local taxation, and it 
would seem that, somewhere, something 
definite must come as a result of these in- 
vestigations. Unrest with the cost of edu- 
cation, the function usually having the 
largest expenditure, has led to surveys 
which are under way in at least two major 
cities and several reports have been issued 
in California. They would seem to be but 
forerunners of similar studies which will be 
generally authorized. 

There should be mentioned also, in this 
connection, the creation of either official or 
non-official committees in several cities to 
study the financial problems confronting 
the municipalities. In Chicago, a “Citizens’ 
Committee” was called upon in the Spring 
to raise $74,000,000 for emergency financ- 
ing, and revision of financial laws; in Phil- 
adelphia, the mayor has appointed a Com- 


mission on Finances; in Detroit, a commit- 
tee comprising the presidents of eight citi- 
zen agencies has been at work; in New 
York, a civic organizations committee is in 
process of formation, and so on. 

That the cities are progressing, is evi- 
denced from the experience of Chicago, 
where the 1928 tax levy was finally made 
in July, 1930. The 1929 levy will be col- 
lected early in 1931. 

One dark spot in 1930 was that a large 
number of Florida municipalities found 
themselves unable to pay the principal and 
interest upon their debt. The situation is 
complicated, involving inflation of land 
values, a subsequent loss in population, a 
chain of bank failures, heavy storms which 
damaged the citrus crops, the fruit fly quar- 
antine, and the like. The main cause of the 
trouble was that the cities over-indulged in 
special assessments. It would be unfortu- 
nate if cities everywhere did not profit by 
this experiénce in the use of this method of 
financing. The danger point is being ap- 
proached in other parts of the country, al- 
though recent suggestions coming out of 
California providing a control upon the 
method and amount of levies would seem to 
offer a cure. Flint, Michigan, also seems to 
have found a sound solution. 


CITY PLANNING AND ZONING 


By FLAVEL SHURTLEFF 
Secretary, National Conference on City Planning, New York 


There was notable planning advance dur- 
ing the year just passed in the field of leg- 
islation and research. New Jersey and Ken- 
tucky enacted planning laws closely follow- 
ing the standard city planning act recom- 
mended by the United States Department 
of Commerce. The Kentucky act is a grant 
of power for both planning and zoning and 
creates a planning and zoning commission. 
It applies to first-class cities only. The sig- 
nificant new chapter in the New Jersey act 
is the provision for a large citizens’ group 
to aid the planning commission in its work 
and to interpret that work to the public. 
This clear recognition that the making of 
the plan is a community undertaking is a 


commendable step forward. By these new 
laws Kentucky and New Jersey have joined 
New York, California, Colorado, Maryland, 
North Dakota, and Pennsylvania (for sec- 
ond-class cities) as master planning states 
where planning agencies are given real 
power and where public improvements fol- 
low the plan. Arkansas, to a more limited 
extent, should be included in this group. 
California became the most active re- 
gional planning state in the Union as a re- 
sult of the act of 1929 which requires all 
counties to appoint planning commissions. 
Twenty-two of the 58 counties have already 
followed the law, and since most of the 
larger counties and all of the most populous 
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counties are included in this number, at 
least one-half the state’s area and even a 
greater percentage of the state’s population 
are now being served by regional planning 
commissions. 

Los Angeles county, which for several 
years has had a planning commission, has 
completed a great deal of its highway plan. 
This proposes, where the topography per- 
mits, major boulevards 100 feet wide, about 
a mile apart, and secondary highways 80 
feet wide every one-half mile. Many miles 
of such boulevards and secondary highways 
have already been dedicated without cost 
to the county by owners of subdivisions 


through the efforts of the planning com- 
mission. 

Up to December 1, 1930, sixty more cities 
passed zoning ordinances, making a total 
for the country of 900. Hamden, Connecti- 
cut, a suburb of New Haven, has a novel 
provision in its proposed ordinance exclud- 
ing residences of any kind from industrial 
districts. 

Among the published plans of the year 
should be noted particularly the compre- 
hensive plan for Knoxville and the major 
street plans for Louisville, Rochester, and 
Boston. 


FIRE ADMINISTRATION 


By HAROLD A. STONE 
Director of Research, California Taxpayers’ Association, Los Angeles 


It appears that total fire losses in the 
country are not increasing. Data on casual- 
ties and injuries in selected states show that 
the highest rate is in the winter season; 
also that 64 per cent of the deaths and 81 
per cent of the injuries occur with adults, 
while 89 per cent of the deaths and 78 per 
cent of the injuries are caused by burns. 

The calamity in the Cleveland hospital 
in 1929 gave a further impetus to the adop- 
tion of codes and ordinances, with a result- 
ing emphasis upon prevention. Trained fire 
prevention engineers are employed in sev- 
eral cities, with a gradual expansion in in- 
spections made by uniformed members of 
each company. Bureaus of prevention are 
now the rule rather than the exception in 
the up-to-date departments. 

It is reported that slow burning cellulose 
acetate film has reached a stage of perfec- 
tion whereby the flammable type can be 
replaced. 

A physician and surgeon is now found in 
the larger departments as an added officer. 

It is reported that the Cincinnati plan of 
using firemen for police duty is satisfactory. 

An engine-driven power hoist for an aerial 
ladder displaces the man-power type. Spe- 
cial “roving” pumpers and water wagons 
have been developed for field and forest 
service. Pumpers giving higher pressures 
are in evidence. Other new types of appa- 


ratus can be cited in the form of ambu- 
lances, portable lighting equipment for 
night fires, and air compressors for base- 
ment fires. More and more are departments 
using light-weight automobiles as auxiliary 
equipment rather than high priced cars. 

There is an increasing tendency to com- 
bine fire stations with other municipal 
buildings, such as police stations, city halls, 
and health centers. 

There is now available a rapid method 
of extinguishing oil fires by breaking up a 
solid stream of water into minute fog par- 
ticles. 

There is being tried out an electric alarm 
from a fuseable plug in buildings directly 
connected to the central alarm station. Both 
sending and receiving radio sets have been 
installed on some fire boats. 

The keynote of the Winnipeg convention 
of the International Association of Fire 
Chiefs was “training and education.” Short 
courses in training schools were held in 
twenty-one states during 1930. 

The increasing use of a salvage corps, 
equipped as completely as any other branch 
of the service, is helping to reduce losses. 

A few small cities have installed improved 
office procedures with comprehensive rec- 
ords. Some of the larger cities are finding 
that “air rights” over fire stations in high 
value districts can be leased profitably. 
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PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


By FRED TELFORD 
Director, Bureau of Public Personnel Administration, Chicago 


In the public personnel field the signifi- 
cant developments in the last year fall into 
three principal categories: (1) The better 
organization of the public personnel group ; 
(2) The establishment of working relations 
with other groups; and (3) Improvements 
in the technical phases of public personnel 
administration. 

As to the first of these three, the public 
personnel group has after some years of 
struggle succeeded in formulating its group 
objectives, setting up machinery to achieve 
these group objectives through group action, 
and operating the machinery so as to pro- 
duce the desired results. In brief, the group 
has a central organization called the Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada; in addition to the annual general 
meeting, five regional conferences repre- 
senting, respectively, the East, the eastern 
portion of the Middle West, the western 
portion of the Middle West, the Pacific 
Coast, and Canada, are held. Arrangements 
have been made with the Bureau of Public 
Personnel Administration to serve as the 
central headquarters staff of the Assembly, 
and constant touch is maintained with the 
members through visits of staff members of 
the Bureau, through the monthly magazine, 
Public Personnel Studies, through a bi- 
monthly News Bulletin, and through a 
series of technical bulletins representing the 
significant research work of members of the 
group. Some forty technical committees, 
each consisting of a chairman and such 
other persons as the chairman desires to 
associate with himself, have been assigned 
particular research problems for study and 
report. A research program to extend over 
three to five years has been laid out. 

As to the second point, the attempts to 
separate the technical work which the group 


is undertaking from the educational, exten- 
sion, and critical work which civic agencies 
ought to handle is beginning to bear fruit. 
The Assembly group, for example, works 
with the National Civil Service Reform 
League, the National Municipal League, the 
International City Managers’ Association, 
and other groups in developing proposed 
personnel legislation which is sound from 
the point of view of the personnel group, 
but leaves to these other organizations the 
task of educating the public, lobbying in 
legislative bodies, and pointing out what is 
good or bad in the administration of public 
personnel systems. 

Few outside of the public personnel group 
realize the far-reaching improvements in the 
technical phases of public personnel work 
which have been made in recent years. The 
development, adoption, and administration 
of classification and compensation plans, for 
example, have been made more exact prob- 
ably than law and medicine and are ap- 
proaching the stage which accounting and 
bridge building have reached. The meas- 
urement of individual differences so as to 
determine in advance what persons consid- 
ered for employment are most likery to suc- 
ceed is stiil in a more elementary stage, but 
rapid progress is being made. The perfect- 
ing in the last two years of the Probst serv- 
ice rating plan, which makes it possible and 
economical to determine with some reliabil- 
ity the character of the performance of offi- 
cers and employees on the job, is almost 
sure to revuiutionize such matters as selec- 
tions, handling salary adjustments, making 
promotions, and determining the order of 
layoff and re-employment. These are only 
three examples of the manner in which the 
technical phases of public personnel admin- 
istration are being improved. 
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POLICE ADMINISTRATION 


By AUGUST VOLLMER 
Professor of Police Administration, The University of Chicago, and Chief of Police, Berkeley, California 


Two important events have taken place 
in the United States during this year, the 
significance of which is little understood by 
the people. 

The first, of course, is the great work done 
by the Committee on Uniform Crime Rec- 
ords of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. For the first time in the 
history of the United States we now have 
comparable police statistics. These will 
afford us the opportunity to study our prob- 
lem more intimately than we have been able 
to do in the past and to know whether or 
not there is a distinct relationship between 
increase in crime and social, economic, or 
political factors. But it also affords the 
police executive an opportunity to discover 
what every city is doing and to learn from 
the cities that have a low crime record, the 
methods pursued in bringing about this de- 
sired result. Now that we have crime rec- 
ords that are comparable and accident sta- 
tistics that are comparable we may proceed 
in an orderly way to reduce these great evils 
in our country. 

The junior college at San Jose, California, 
has established courses for young men who 
desire to be trained for the police profes- 
sion. Note that we use the term “police 
profession” because that is exactly what it 
is and not until we recognize it as a pro- 


fession will we ever succeed in bringing 
order out of chaos. 

The outstanding failure in municipal gov- 
ernment is the police organization. Nowhere 
can we point with pride to a police depart- 
ment and say that this organization is per- 
fect, nor will we be able to do this for sev- 
eral generations ; certainly not until we have 
men thoroughly trained and grounded in the 
principles of police organization and admin- 
istration, criminal investigation, criminal 
identification, criminal psychology, crime 
prevention, and in traffic engineering and 
accident prevention work. 

The University of Chicago led the way by 
establishing a course in police administra- 
tion last year and pointed out the possibili- 
ties to other educational institutions. The 
junior college in San Jose was quick to fol- 
low the lead and now has a well-rounded 
course for policemen. Several of the police 
departments in California have already 
stated their willingness to raise the qualifi- 
cation standard and will now limit admis- 
sion to their departments to men who have 
obtained a police science certificate from an 
accredited university or college. 

With our records in good shape and with 
thoroughly trained men, one has reason to 
view with optimism the police situation of 
the future. 


COUNTY MANAGEMENT 
By PAUL W. WAGER 


Assistant Professor of Rural Social 


Though the number of county managers 
remains small, and few, if any, of the coun- 
ties which have appointed managers have 
gone so far in unifying administration as is 
usual in cities which have managers, the 
interest in county managers continues to in- 
crease. The replies to a questionnaire sent 
out by the National Municipal League to 
officials, administrators, and teachers in 
every state revealed an almost universal de- 
sire for a stronger county executive and a 


Economics, University of North Carolina 


widespread demand for the county manager. 

It is not surprising that the manager plan 
has not been adopted in any wholesale way. 
Neither is it surprising that where it has 
been adopted in name, it has not been en- 
tirely so in fact. County officials and local 
political leaders are conservative but they 
are feeling their way toward a more efficient 
organization, and in scores of counties such 
officials are appearing as county account- 
ants, tax supervisors, purchasing agents, and 
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highway engineers. In numerous instances 
the chairman of the board has been given 
enlarged power and employed on a full-time 
basis. One or another of these officials is 
growing in power and prestige and is rap- 
idly approaching the stature of a manager. 
After all, it is not important what he is 
called. The significant and the hopeful thing 
is that there is developing a degree of unity 
and co-ordination that has not existed be- 
fore. Out of this development a county 
manager, or the equivalent, will almost cer- 
tainly evolve. 

A number of North Carolina and Virginia 
counties have officials whose powers and 
duties make them virtually managers and 
in some cases they are called managers. In 
Georgia and Alabama there are counties 
with organizations which approach the man- 
ager plan. Oklahoma will strive at the next 
session of the legislature to secure an op- 
tional county manager law. There is inter- 
est in the enactment of such a law in Wis- 
consin, Ohio, Oregon, Colorado, and other 
states. 

The latest addition to the list of North 
Carolina counties with managers is Durham 
County, and the prospect is that this county 
may furnish the truest example and the best 
demonstration of the plan that has yet ap- 


peared. The county adopted the plan in 
August, appointing as its first manager D. 
W. Newsom, who was at the time a member 
of the board. He was permitted to continue 
in that capacity until the expiration of his 
term on the first of December. Reappointed 
by the new board, he is now a manager in 
the best sense of the term. 

Mr. Newsom has the personal and tech- 
nical qualifications to dissipate any sugges- 
tion of his appointment being a political 
maneuver and to place the office immedi- 
ately on a plane that invites popular ap- 
proval and confidence. He is 57 years old 
and a leader in the business and civic life 
of his city and county. He graduated from 
Trinity College (now Duke University) in 
1899, after which he served for a period as 
private secretary to the comptroller of cus- 
toms for Cuba. Then he returned to Trinity 
College to serve as registrar and treasurer, 
and he remained at this post for over twenty 
years. 

In 1924 he was elected a member of the 
board of commissioners of Durham county 
and served continuously until his fecent ap- 
pointment as manager. One of his first 
official acts as manager was to add to the 
duties of the tax supervisor the duties of 
accounting and purchasing. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


By W. F. WALKER, Dr. P. H. 


Secretary, Committee on Administrative 


The year 1930 has been one devoted to 
study and research in public health prob- 
lems. The White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection resulted in 
bringing together a vast amount of informa- 
tion on present facilities and practices, 
which can be used to guide the development 
of public health administration. Some prog- 
ress was made in standardization of record 
forms and annual reports for health depart- 
ments. Suggested monthly administrative 
record forms were issued for experimental 
use. These forms are set up with a view to 
providing the health officer with the mini- 
mum amount of data necessary for the di- 
rection of his department, and to keep him 


Practice, American Public Health Association 


in touch with the trend of health activities 
and conditions in the community. 

The National Committee on Municipal 
Reporting has given consideration to mate- 
rial which should be presented so as to give 
a comprehensive picture of the organization, 
functions, and activities of the health de- 
partment, as well as their relation to the 
other municipal departments. 

A uniform standard of management of 
public health services has been recognized 
as one of the outstanding needs in the de- 
velopment of well-organized departments. 
Preliminary steps were taken to meet this 
need by the submission of tentative sugges- 
tions for certain factors in public health 
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management to the health officers’ section 
of the American Public Health Association. 
Further study of these problems will be con- 
tinued during the coming year. 

New York state department of health 
published during the year a new sanitary 
code proposed for local adoption in cities 
and villages of New York state. General 
health laws are being studied by a special 
sub-committee of ine committee on admin- 
istrative practice with a view to preparing 
suggested public health laws and sanitary 
codes which will be acceptable to communi- 
ties throughout the country. 

A further development of health centers 
was noted during the year, with the estab- 
lishment of a center at Alhambra, Califor- 
nia, the dedication of a sixth center in Bos- 
ton, and the opening of the Elizabeth Kirby 
health center in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylva- 
nia. In New York City, after special study, 


it was proposed that sixteen health centers 
be established during the next four years. 
In the development of the health centers in 
New York City the problems and needs are 
being carefully analyzed to show the activi- 
ties of each service necessary in the various 
districts. 

The diphtheria immunization program in 
Detroit indicates a commendable trend in 
the use of private physicians for carrying 
certain public health activities now per- 
formed by health departments. Arrange- 
ment was made in Detroit to have children 
immunized by the general practitioners in 
the city, the health department paying a 
flat rate of $2 per inoculation. A house-to- 
house canvass was made by the nurses in 
districts having high diphtheria death rates 
and parents urged to take their children to 
the private physicians in the district. 


A Decalogue for Management 


By MALCOLM C. RORTY 


Colonel Malcolm C. Rorty, vice-president 
of the International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, presented this decalogue 
at a recent meeting of the American Man- 
agement Association: 

(1) Definite and clean-cut responsibili- 
ties should be assigned to each executive. 

(2) Responsibility should be coupled 
with corresponding authority. 

(3) No change should be made in the 
scope of responsibilities of a position with- 
out a definite understanding to that effect 
on the part of all persons concerned. 

(4) No officer or employee, occupying a 
single position in the organization, should 
be subject to definite orders from more than 
one source. 

(5) Orders should never be given to sub- 
ordinates over the head of a responsible 
officer. Rather than do this the officer in 
question should be supplanted. 


(6) Criticisms of subordinates should, 
whenever possible, be made privately, and 
never should a subordinate be criticized in 
the presence of officers or employees of 
equal or lower rank. 

(7) No dispute or difference between 
officers or employees as to authority or re- 
sponsibilities should be considered too 
trivial for prompt and careful adjudication. 

(8) Promotions, wage changes, and dis- 
ciplinary action should always be approved 
by the officer immediately superior to the 
one directly responsible. 

(9) No officer or employee should ever 
be required, or expected, to be at the same 
time an assistant to, and critic of, another. 

(10) Any officer whose work is subject to 
regular inspection should be given the as- 
sistance of facilities necessary to enable him 
to check the quality of his work. 
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Council-Manager Government in 1930 


By ORIN F. NOLTING 
Assistant Secretary, The International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


I. IMPORTANT COUNCIL-MANAGER DEVELOPMENTS 


Significant developments in council-man- 
ager government in 1930 may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows: twenty cities 
adopted the council-manager plan; one city 
abandoned the plan, while eight cities voted 
to retain it; the voters of thirteen other 
cities and towns defeated proposed council- 
manager charters or proposals to adopt the 
plan; Kentucky adopted a council-manager 
enabling act ; a Georgia court issued a man- 
damus to compel the council of Manchester 
to appoint a city manager; the voters of 
Pontiac, Michigan, by a two-to-one vote, 
defeated an attempt to recall four council- 
men who were favorable to the council- 
manager plan in operation in that city; 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, voted to enlarge its 
council from five to seven members elected 
at large in preference to a proposal to elect 
twelve councilmen by wards; and two coun- 
ties, Durham county, North Carolina, and 
Arlington county, Virginia, adopted the 
county manager plan. It is significant that 
large cities continue to show interest in this 
form of government as evidenced by the 
adoption of the plan in Dallas, Texas ; Oak- 
land, California; and Dublin, Ireland. Con- 
siderable interest is being manifested in the 
plan in Houston, Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco, Honolulu, Ottawa, as well as in many 
smaller cities, including several in British 
South Africa. 

The second part of this article will deal 
with appointments, promotions, separations, 
length of service, and other items of inter- 
est pertaining to the city manager pro- 
fession. 

Crrres ApopTtinG PLAN IN 1930 

The council-manager form of city gov- 
ernment, first adopted by Staunton, Vir- 
ginia, in 1908, is now in operation in 425 
cities and towns, fourteen of which are in 
Canada and three in Ireland. Up to the end 
of 1915, the plan had been adopted in fifty- 
three cities; in 1920, by 170 cities; and in 
1925, by 330 cities. Twenty cities adopted 


the council-manager plan in 1930, one more 
than the number that adopted it in 1929. 
Seventeen of these cities adopted council- 
manager charters and Phoenixville, Upland, 
and Wilmette adopted the plan by ordi- 
nance, 

TABLE I 


Cities Adopting Council-Manager Plan in 1930 
Together with Population 


City 1930 Population 
co Re ee ane 13,940 
I EA. ss cttw ncegs baleeeutanebeee 6,772 
I, Dies sk sb wns isteok ccceweae nine 15,000 
CoG, SN. oo nw acestccs secdstauee 3,500 
a, ere er eee 65,247 
SR, ASL. oc suusdncdascbeb usenet 260,397 
ke EO ane 400,000 
eS err ee 35,111 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin.................. 5,878 
POG TAREE, TNS a ceeeeccvssccuebeene 2,000 
CANOE, Tas 6 cnn cccacecsceseseaun 45,723 
po ee 12,000 
a a RT OPC Pee eee 29,740 
EP ere ee 284,213 
Phoenixville, Pennsylvania.................. 12,000 
Se, “Se, ba eo cs bowkbesarOPoewe 23,276 
Cee, FF Fe. AR ie 16,483 
A ey ee er 4,734 
A EE 11,432 
co a ee eee eee 15,171 


The new charter does not go into effect 
until some time during 1931 in Arkansas 
City, Cleveland, Dallas, Fort Atkinson, 
Mamaroneck, Oakland, and Ventura; and 
in 1932, in Bedford, Covington, Lexington, 
and Newport. 

Of the twenty cities adopting the council- 
manager plan during the year, seven cities 
had the commission plan at the time of the 
election: Arkansas City, Borger, Covington, 
Dallas, Lexington, Newport, and Oakland. 
Nine cities were operating under the mayor- 
council form: Bedford, Cleveland, Fort At- 
kinson, Front Royal, Mamaroneck, Shaw- 
nee, Upland, Ventura, and Wilmette. Tea- 
neck, New Jersey, had township government. 

During the year the plan went into effect 
in six cities which had adopted charters in 
prior years. These cities were Belfast, 
Maine; Flint, Michigan; Tucson, Arizona; 
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and Ironton, Piqua, and Portsmouth, Ohio. 
The New Rochelle, New York, charter 
adopted in 1929 will not become effective 
until 1932. 

















TABLE II 
GROWTH OF COUNCIL-MANAGER CITIES 
BY YEARS 

Year Charter | Ordinance | Total 
a 1 0 1 
ae iw i uaa 0.0 1 2 3 
EE dks @ wiasie. oe hve 7 1 8 
a eee 14 5 19 
DG & dike We hws aaee'ae 17 4 21 
ES SE Se 12 2 14 
tan alam aaa ie 16 0 16 
ee 18 8 26 
Na al ede doe eed 24 5 29 
Dt ivchecs kes ceaw 22 10 32 
a wSénne eked ented 44 4 48 
SEMIS 5 hii aoe ave-o-a 26 7 33 
REC anise de xo: 28 4 32 
EEL a ae eer ae 15 3 18 
Sa sa ip < wae < os 22 5 27 
GE wie ale Gods er 0/d.d 15 6 21 
a i ein tind «ue 16 5 21 
A epee 12 6 18 
en sh s wena tekben 17 1 18 
isd ww b's oa. daé 17 3 20 
344 81 425 














The council-manager plan continues to 
increase in popularity in Ireland, according 
to a prominent government official there. 
The success of the plan in Cork led the Irish 
Free State legislature to pass an act estab- 
lishing the plan in Dublin, a city of nearly 
400,000 population, and in Dun Laoghaire, 
a borough constituted from areas which 
formerly comprised the districts of Dun 
Laoghaire, Black Rock, Dalkey, Killiney, 
and Bally Brack, with total population of 
over 35,000. The local government act 
(Dublin) is similar to the Cork law in that 
the manager is given complete control over 
administrative affairs and cannot be re- 
moved except by vote of two-thirds of the 
members of the council and the sanction of 
the minister for local government. The 
Dublin council consists of thirty-five mem- 
bers elected for three years, five of whom 
are chosen by electors representing the com- 
mercial interests. When the Dublin Act was 
under debate in the legislature, the oppo- 
sition feared that the council would have 
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insufficient power; the criticism that the 
manager had too much power had been 
made in Cork where the business interests 
strongly favor the curtailment of the power 
of the council to the advantage of a strong 
city manager. 

After numerous obstacles had been 
thrown in the way of the submission of 
charter amendments providing for the coun- 
cil-manager plan, the people of Dallas by 
a vote of two-to-one on October 10 voted 
to abandon the commission plan in vogue 
since 1907 in favor of the council-manager 
plan. Under the new government the coun- 
cil will consist of nine members, six elected 
from special districts and three at large. 

In November, Oakland, California, by a 
majority of over 5,000 votes, adopted 
amendments to the city charter providing 
for the council-manager plan, although 
those objecting to the change had attempted 
to confuse the voters with a proposal to 
elect a board of freeholders. The Kentucky 
council-manager enabling act was adopted 
by a vote of two-to-one in both Covington 
and Lexington, but by a majority of only 
two votes in Newport. Covington had had 
a city manager for ten months at the time 
of the referendum, as the city coaymission- 
ers had voluntarily pooled their salaries to 
provide for that of the manager. 

GROWTH OF THE PLAN 

Table III indicates that one out of every 
five cities of over 10,000 population in the 
United States is now operating under the 
council-manager plan. 

TABLE III 


NuMBER OF CouNcIL-MANAGER CiTIES BY POPULA- 


TION GROUPS 
(From Preliminary Figures, U. S. 1930 Census) 





Number of Cities with Council- 
Cities in Manager Plan 
Population Group Group NuMBER Per CENT 
2,500 to 10,000... 2,382 179 
10,000 to 25,000... 520 108 21 
25,000 to 50,000... 173 30 17 
50,000 to 100,000... 97 21 22 
Over 100,000....... 94 17 18 
3,266 355 


Of the eighteen council-manager cities of 
over 100,000 population, seventeen are in 
the United States. This is equivalent to one 
out of every five of the ninety-four cities of 
over 100,000 population. Of the 425 cities 
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now operating under the plan, sixty-eight 
have populations in excess of 25,000. Thir- 
ty-six states, five Canadian provinces, and 
Ireland now have cities operating under the 
council-manager plan. The following twelve 
states have no recognized council-manager 
cities: Alabama, Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, Rhode Island, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 

Michigan leads all other states in the 
number of council-manager cities, with 
forty-four, Florida has thirty-six, Texas 
has thirty-five, California has thirty-four, 
Oklahoma has thirty, and Virginia has 
twenty-eight. 


Citres VoTING ON ABANDONING THE PLAN 


Of the nine cities which held elections 
during the year to vote on abandoning their 
council-manager charters, only one attempt 
succeeded. This city was Brandon, Mani- 
toba, Canada, which has a population of 
about 17,000. The fact that the plan had 
really not been in effect for the past two 
years, there having been no manager since 
1928, probably had a bearing on the defeat 
of the plan by a vote of 1,397 to 761, on 
October 28. In addition to Brandon, the 
following twelve cities have abandoned 
council-manager charters in the past twen- 
ty-two years in the same way in which they 
were adopted, by vote of the people: Fort 
Myers and St. Cloud, Florida; Santa Bar- 
bara, California; Tampa, Florida; Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts; Albion, Michigan; 
Akron, Ohio; Collinsville and Lawton, 
Oklahoma; Ludlow, Vermont; Dearborn, 
Michigan ; and Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

In the other eight cities which held elec- 
tions on abandoning the plan, the council- 
manager charter was retained by decisive 
majorities. For the second time in less than 
two years, Kenosha, Wisconsin, a city of 
over 50,000 population, by a vote of 5,159 
to 3,935, defeated a proposal to abandon 
the manager charter which had been in 
effect since 1922, and return to the alder- 
manic form. Less interest was shown at 
that election than at the one held in 1928, 
when 18,000 votes were cast, and the plan 
was retained by a majority of only 6 per 
cent. In Sweetwater, Texas, a city of 11,000 


population, a proposal to amend the charter 
to abolish the office of city manager was 
defeated by a vote of 693 to 169, a ratio of 
four-to-one, as compared with the vote of 
two-to-one on the adoption of the charter in 
1¢27. The voters of Gainesville, Texas, by 
a vote of two-to-one, decided to retain their 
present council-manager charter which was 
adopted in 1927, and Marshall, Texas, on 
December 15 defeated by a vote of 1,223 to 
581 an amendment to the charter providing 
for the aldermanic form. 

Articles to rescind the council-manager 
plan were issued in the warnings for the 
annual town meetings in Bellows Falls, 
Brattleboro, and Saint Johnsbury, Vermont, 
but in all three cities the attempts were 
defeated by decisive majorities. Excelsior 
Springs, Missouri, a city with a population 
of 4,519, on December 16, by a vote of 901 
to 450, decided to retain its council man- 
ager charter adopted in 1922. It is inter- 
esting to note that in this city the son of 
the city manager is mayor. Lapeer, Mich- 
igan, by a majority of twenty-six recently 
voted to elect a commission to prepare a 
charter providing for the aldermanic form, 
which will be voted upon in February, 1931. 
Citres Removep From THE Orriciat List 

Three cities were removed from the 
official council-manager list during the year. 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada, a city of about 
65,000 population, adopted the council- 
manager plan in November, 1929, by a vote 
of 4,937 to 4,620, to go into effect in Janu- 
ary, 1931. The council recently decided not 
to put the plan into effect because only 35 
per cent of the 24,272 eligible voters had 
participated in the referendum. 

Charleston, West Virginia, was removed 
from the official list because upon careful 
investigation it was found that the charter 
which was adopted in 1915 provided that 
the mayor appoint the police and fire chiefs, 
health officer, auditor, city engineer, and 
other officers. Consequently the city man- 
ager had little control over administrative 
affairs. Practically the same situation pre- 
vailed in Winter Park, Florida, except that 
the council there is not required to appoint 
a manager and since the adoption of the 
charter in 1925 the council has consistently 
appointed its elected mayor-commissioner 
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as city manager. This city also was removed 
from the official list. 


UnorriciAL List or Councit- MANAGER 
CITIES 


Before a city is placed on the so-called 
“official list” the charter or ordinance estab- 
lishing the plan must provide that the city 
manager be responsible to the council for 
the administrative affairs and have broad 
appointment and removal powers over ad- 
ministrative officers. 

In addition to the 425 council-manager 
cities on the official list, it is known that 
there are 181 cities and towns in the United 
States which have some variety of the coun- 
cil-manager plan. Seventy-six cities were 
added to the unofficial list in 1930. In most 
of the “unofficial” cities the plan was 
adopted by ordinance or by amendment to 
the charter creating the position of city 
manager, who in most cases is merely a 
glorified city secretary, a manager of utili- 
ties, or in some small cities a city clerk who 
acts as an executive secretary for council 
committees. In such cities the manager 
usually appoints and removes employees 
under direction of the council. 


Citres DEFEATING PROPOSALS TO ADOPT THE 
PLAN 


Referenda on the adoption of a council- 
manager charter or on the plan failed in 
thirteen cities and towns in 1930. The 
largest of these cities, St. Paul, with a popu- 
lation of 246,000, rejected for the second 
time within eight months a proposed coun- 
cil-manager charter. At the election held 
on June 16, the vote was 28,622 against the 
charter, with 20,951 for it. The total num- 
ber of registered voters was 125,000. 

Of the twelve other cities which defeated 
proposals to adopt the plan, Appleton, Wis- 
consin, was the only city with a population 
of over 25,000. Other cities and towns in 
which referenda on the adoption of the plan 
failed were: Metuchen, New Jersey; Mon- 
roe and Owosso, Michigan; Edgerton, 
Marinette, and Watertown, Wisconsin; 
Nanaimo, B. C., Canada; Hookset and Mil- 
ford, New Hampshire; and Klamath Falls, 
Oregon. The people of Freeport, Maine, 
decided not to adopt a special council-man- 
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ager charter enacted by the state legislature 
in 1929. 
Court Decisions 

The supreme court of Georgia' held that 
the council may be compelled by mandamus 
to select a city manager when it has not 
done so within the time specified by the 
charter. The city council of Manchester, 
disregarding the charter which makes it the 
duty of the council to select a manager 
within thirty days after the election, had 
not properly chosen a manager since their 
election to office in January, 1926. The 
selection of one of their own number as act- 
ing city manager was held to be illegal un- 
der a statute of 1910. 

In Niagara Falls, New York, the appli- 
cation for a writ of mandamus to compel 
the city council to call a special election on 
the proposition of replacing the council- 
manager form of government by Plan F, as 
provided by the optional city government 
law, was denied. 


LEGISLATION 

During the year nine state legislatures 
met in regular session and ten in special 
session. In Kentucky a bill was passed pro- 
viding for optional council-manager gov- 
ernment in cities of the second class.* This 
new law was made necessary by the fact 
that the Kentucky Court of Appeals in May, 
1929, had declared unconstitutional the two 
laws passed in 1928 providing for the adop- 
tion of the council-manager plan in second 
and third class cities. 

In Rhode Island an act* incorporating 
the city of Newport under council-manager 
government was considered by a committee 
of the senate, reported out, and referred to 
the committee on judiciary where it reposed 
when the session of the legislature ended. 

The Virginia General Assembly passed 
an act* enabling counties of over 500 inhab- 
itants per square mile to adopt either a 
modified commission plan or a county-man- 
ager plan. The latter provides that a county 
board of five members, elected at large, ap- 


1Board of Commissioners of City of Manchester 
v. Montgomery, 153 S. E. 35. 

“Senate Bill No. 12. 

3Senate Bill No. 85. 

4Acts of the 1930 Assembly, chapter 167. 
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point for a term of one year a county man- 
ager who can be removed from office only 
for “neglect of duty, malfeasance or mis- 
feasance in office, or incompetence.” De- 
partment heads are to be appointed by the 
board or as otherwise prescribed by law and 
only subordinate officers and employees by 
the county manager. The Virginia legisla- 
ture also amended’ the charter of the town 
of Front Royal to provide for the council- 
manager plan. 

In Kansas a poorly drafted bill providing 
for the reorganization of the state adminis- 
trative departments under a state manager 
was introduced into the lower house of the 
legislature during a special session but 
failed to come to a vote. 


Cities StupyING MANAGER PLAN 


Through the large number of requests re- 
ceived by the International City Managers’ 
Association for information on the council- 
manager plan, the Association learned that 
organizations in nearly 100 cities through- 
out the country were making definite at- 
tempts to secure the adoption of the plan 
in their cities. With Governor Pinchot 
definitely committed to the optional propor- 
tional-representation council-manager bill 
for Philadelphia, the city charter committee 
of Philadelphia is hopeful for its passage 
in the 1931 legislature. If enacted the peo- 
ple of Philadelphia may vote on its adop- 
tion in September, 1931, and elect a new 


council in November to take office in Janu- 
ary, 1932. 

A charter committee appointed to revise 
the San Francisco charter is favorable to 
the manager plan; the Detroit Citizens’ 
League organized a committee to prepare 
amendments to the Detroit charter embody- 
ing the council-manager plan ; organizations 
in Houston, Honolulu, and Ottawa are mak- 
ing serious attempts to get council-manager 
campaigns under way ; and a joint commit- 
tee representing municipal and civic groups 
in Minneapolis has begun a campaign to 
secure a new charter for that city. 

The following cities will vote on the 
adoption of the plan early in 1931: Enid, 
Oklahoma; Columbia, South Carolina; St. 
Petersburg, Florida; and Jacksonville, 
Texas. Charter committees are working on 
the preparation of council-manager charters 
in Port Chester, Elmira, and Utica, New 
York; Houston, Texas; Oroville and Santa 
Monica, California; and the mayor of 
Jamestown, New York, is working to secure 
the adoption of the plan in that city. 

Capetown and Johannesburg; British 
South Africa, are studying the plan, a rep- 
resentative of the latter city visiting the 
United States last summer to study the op- 
eration of the plan. Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
recently adopted the council-manager plan 
(copy of charter not yet received) and the 
experiment is being watched intently in 
other Latin-American countries. 


Il. THE CITY MANAGER PROFESSION 


The professional organization of the city 
managers, the International City Managers’ 
Association, was organized in 1914 and has 
for its aim the improvement of local gov- 
ernment administration. This it attempts 
to do by maintaining a high professional 
standard among its members, providing a 
means of interchange of ideas through 
Pusitic MANAGEMENT, holding annual con- 
ventions, and carrying on research in ad- 
ministrative problems. 





5Acts of the 1930 Assembly, chapter 162. 


City MANAGER APPOINTMENTS AND 
PROMOTIONS 

Of the seventy-nine city manager appoint- 
ments in 1930, thirty-four, or 43 per cent, 
are known to be out-of-town men, forty- 
one local men, and four unknown. There 
were eighty-eight appointments in 1929, of 
which fifty, or 60.2 per cent, were known 
to be out-of-town men. Appointments of 
outside men for the period 1912-26 inclusive 
average 46 per cent of the total number of 
appointments. In the fourteen cities in 
which the manager plan became effective 
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in 1930, ten appointed outside men as their 
first managers, all of whom had served as 
managers in one or more cities. 


TABLE IV 
Crry MANnaceR APPOINTMENTS IN 1930 
New men entering profession................... 53 
Promotions from one city to another........... 17 
Former managers receiving appointments........ 7 


Assistant managers appointed to managerships... 2 


79 
The seventeen city managers promoted 
from one city to another during the year 
made a total of 188 promotions in the city 
manager profession to date. In 1929, six- 
teen managers were promoted, and all ex- 
cept one of the total of thirty-three man- 
agers promoted in the two years were mem- 
bers of the Association. Two assistant city 
managers were appointed to managerships 
and seven managers who previously had 
held city managerships received new ap- 
pointments. In connection with promotions, 
it is significant that up to 1919 there had 
been only four promotions to a third city, 
and but fourteen to a second city, making a 
total of eighteen promotions in the ten 
years since the manager plan had first been 
adopted, while in the next decade, 1919-29, 
there were 151 promotions. 
Table V shows that seventy-two city 
managers holding office at the end of 1930 
had served two or more cities. 


TABLE V 
NuMBER oF Cities SERVED BY THE 405 MANAGERS IN 
Service ON JANUARY 1, 1931. 


Number of Cities No. of Managers 
NE 326 
S00 re dvddedec tes ces 53 
ES a ree 14 
4 ee 4 
RES Seed ee ae 2 
i aidsistniNciiekheb oedes 2 


405 
SEPARATIONS FROM SERVICE 

During the year, forty-six city managers 
resigned or were removed by the council, 
and two were separated from the service by 
death, making a total of forty-eight, repre- 
senting a turn-over in the profession of 11.8 
per cent. Twenty-one, or 45.6 per cent of 
the forty-six separations, were either dis- 
missals or forced resignations. 


[January 


LENGTH oF SERVICE 

The average length of service of 405° city 
managers holding office at the end of the 
year and for whom data were available was 
four years and eleven months, including all 
cities served. This figure represents an in- 
crease of one year and seven months as com- 
pared with the average length of service of 
managers holding office on January 1, 1926.7 

TABLE VI 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF SERVICE AS MANAGER 
At Dates INDICATED 


Beginning Average for All Managers 
of Year in Profession 

ts a a re eer ee 1 year, 7 months 
Geet ik rs ah odes cawiaw ede eee ald 2 years, 15 days 

RES a as eee 3 years, 4 months 
DE Penkeenveteb<inecanseemaewes 4 years, 11 months 


Table VII shows that of the 405 city man- 
agers, ninety-nine or 24.4 per cent have 
served less than two years; 250 or 61.7 per 
cent, three years or more; 172 or 42.5 per 
cent, five years or more; and forty-eight 
or 11.6 per cent have served as city man- 
agers for more than ten years. The stability 
of the profession is further indicated by 
comparison with previous years. The per- 
centage of city managers with a total serv- 
ice of three years or more increased from 
20.3 per cent in January, 1921, to 48.2 per 
cent in 1926, and to 61.7 per cent in 1931. 

TABLE VII 
LENGTH OF SERVICE OF MANAGERS, INCLUDING 


Att Citres SERVED 


Completed Service in Years No. of Managers 


ee eee oe 35 
eT Rr ae eer ee 64 
Dist vita ehaewad Oiwnew es 56 
ll ek Sik a eared 6 ew wae ea 42 
Deabkc th sdeevewiwced abn eeeed 36 
PGs ibete Daeeie so deneesd bee 39 
Dickie tiv adekad oe hws #02106 wenn 24 
aha where aie sia WAN wte alas Fa eS 28 
ce il ids dies Sh tae a a a a 19 
NS AE a Binktde detelnig ae, © Wee Oma me OE 14 
DEvcakhitebadoNekeebuenteeeeen 16 
a Ee, ey ey nt ee ee 8 
DEMWetidcebucss eeuaes s eeeeues 13 
Diakdatn ce ethos bah ewewew een 4 
Se eee eee 4 
if > as 3 

405 


6City manager positions in ten cities were vacant 
on December 31, 1930, and the plan had not yet 
gone into effect in ten other cities. 

TFigures for 1916, 1921, and 1926 are taken from 
Leonard D. White, The City Manager, p. 135. 
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CHARTER PROVISIONS WITH REFERENCE TO 
THE City MANAGER 

Nearly all of the charters adopted during 
the year state that the manager shall be 
chosen solely on the basis of his executive 
and administrative ability and need not 
when appointed be a resident. The charter 
of only one city, Ventura, specifically re- 
quires previous experience as a city man- 
ager: “No one shall be eligible for appoint- 
ment hereto who has not served as city 
manager or an assistant or deputy thereof 
for at least one year or who has not had at 
least three years’ experience in a responsible 
executive position.” 

In every city except Phoenixville, the 
manager is appointed for an indefinite term. 
The Phoenixville ordinance states that the 


council shall appoint a manager in January 
of every even year. 

Removal of the city manager can be 
effected by the council at any time, but 
most charters state that written charges 
may be required. The Dublin act requires 
a two-thirds vote of the council and sanc- 
tion of the minister for local government 
in order to remove the manager, and the 
charters of Bedford, Ohio, and Ventura, 
California, require a five-sevenths vote of 
the council to remove. The Kentucky en- 
abling act states that removal is not to be 
effected by reduction in salary, and if re- 
moved after having served six months, the 
city manager may demand written charges 
and a public hearing. 


Book Review 


Recent Progress in City Planning and Zoning 


By HARLEAN JAMES 
Executive Secretary, The American Civic Association, Washington, D. C. 


Undoubtedly the Department of Com- 
merce standard city planning enabling act, 
issued in March, 1927, has already in- 
fluenced the form in which city planning 
legislation has been adopted. Many of the 
laws which existed before that day have 
been amended or revamped to meet the 
principal recommendations of the standard 
act. The control of municipal development 
through the exercise of police power has 
brought about an entirely new field of ap- 
plication in the zoning laws. The use of 
eminent domain for acquisition of land 
needed in public improvements, and occa- 
sionally of excess condemnation for the 
acquisition of land im excess of that actu- 
ally needed for public improvement, have 
also contributed to some extent to planning 
progress in the United States. Improved 
technique is being used in the financing of 
planned improvements through capital ex- 
penditure programs, special taxation for 
park acquisition and the levying of special 
assessments on benefited property. During 
the years in which the principles of zoning 
were becoming established there were some 


backward-looking court decisions, but the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in upholding the power of 
municipalities to regulate the use of private 
property through zoning laws have gone 
far toward giving zoning that sound basis 
in law which any exercise of police power 
must have if it is to be perpetuated in the 
future. 

According to that compendium of useful 
planning information published under the 
title of Our Cities Today and Tomorrow,' 
by Henry Vincent Hubbard and Theodora 
Kimball Hubbard, there were in the United 
States in the spring of 1929 over 650 mu- 
nicipalities with official planning commis- 
sions, in addition to nearly a score of county 
and regional planning bodies. Perhaps the 
greatest change in administrative agencies 
has come in the field of zoning. In the six 
years preceding 1929 more than 750 com- 





10ur Cities Today and Tomorrow. A survey by 
T. K. Hupsparp and H. V. Hussarp, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1929. Pp. 389. Copies 
may be secured from Pusitic MANAGEMENT at $5 
each. 
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munities adopted zoning ordinances regu- 
lating in some way the use of land. Accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce, quoted 
in the volume, the combined population of 
the zoned areas represents three-fifths of 
the urban population of the entire country. 
PLANNING AGENCIES AND THEIR PROBLEMS 

Municipal planning agencies vary some- 
what in name, composition, and powers. 
The most commonly accepted method of 
appointing planning commissions is selec- 
tion by the mayor (rarely by the city man- 
ager) with the approval of the council. In 
a score of cities studied, approval of the 
legislative body was not required. In more 
than a dozen, planning commissions were 
appointed directly by the legislative body. 
In a few cities the commissions included 
one member from the council selected by it 
as recommended in the standard act, but 
this is not yet common. 

Planning problems have come so thick 
and fast in many cities that weekly meet- 
ings of the planning commissions are held. 
In the standard act meetings at least 
monthly are specified, and some cities fol- 
low this practice. It was observed in the 
survey on which the book is based that in 
most cities where the planning commission 
met only on call, planning was relatively 
inactive. Many cities have taken to heart 
the advice of the standard act which pro- 
vides for the preparation of a comprehen- 
sive master plan for the physical develop- 
ment of the municipality. It was observed 
that the planning commissions of Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, and Schenectady appeared to 
be exercising more powers in carrying out 
master plans than any other cities studied, 
and in Indianapolis and Pittsburgh the 
commission’s master plan powers were ex- 
pressed in officially adopted major street 
plans. Generally, the most definite powers 
of planning commissions were observed to 
be in the field of subdivision or plat con- 
trol. There is a wide variance in the amount 
of money expended by the different cities 
in the preparation of the plan and in the 
annual appropriation to keep it up-to-date. 

The education of the public to support 
city planning has proved a very important 
part of the city planning movement. De- 
partments for the schools, lantern slide lec- 
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tures, exhibits, periodical city planning bul- 
letins, frequent newspaper articles, prize 
contests, all are used in various cities. The 
preparation by Dr. Justin F. Kimball of 
the book on “Our City—Dallas” for use in 
the public schools has marked a forward 
step in éducating the children of a city 
concerning the detailed projects of the city 
plan. Educational activities are carried on 
to some degree by official planning bodies, 
but more frequently by voluntary civic as- 
sociations working in close co-operation 
with the official group. 

There is a technical procedure which 
must be used in the making of a city plan 
if the public sentiment in favor of the plan 
is to be of the fullest service to the com- 
munity. Specialists in zoning, streets, tran- 
sit, transportation (rail, water, and air) 
public recreation and civic art or civic ap- 
pearance are all needed in comprehensive 
city planning. Cities are working out bet- 
ter plans for realizing the projects author- 
ized under a city plan. It is now recognized 
that it is necessary to program these im- 
provements so that they will not pyramid 
and become an undue burden on the tax- 
payer. Long-term programs and budgeting 
are meeting the situation adequately when 
the proper financial advice is used. 

City planning has now been practiced 
long enough in some cities that the observer 
may see on the ground the actual advan- 
tages of proper planning. In Chicago a 
number of the larger projects are now real- 
ized. In the report on the “Ten Years’ 
Progress of City Planning in St. Louis, 
1916-1926,” there is an impressive list of 
planning accomplishments in the major 
street system, in transit, in transportation, 
in recreation areas, and in civic art. In other 
cities where the plans are more recent, evi- 
dences of planning may now be seen, but it 
will be some years before we can expect 
really impressive results. 

In the control of platting the cities have 
made particularly good progress, though 
there are still in the United States an enor- 
mous number of uninteresting and _ in- 
efficient subdivisions which do not reflect 
modern city planning technique. 

REGIONAL AND STATE PLANNING 

Regional planning as a more recent de- 
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velopment, though comprehending the city 
plan as an integral part of the region, is 
being applied in a number of the great 


. metropolitan areas. The authors commend 


the definition of a region used by the Phil- 
adelphia Tri-State Federation as an “area 
approximately included within commutation 
and easy one-day shopping distance of the 
central cities’ or city. The Boston Metro- 
politan District is composed of 40 cities 
and towns, covering 392 square miles. The 
Regional Plan of New York and Its En- 
virons embraces an area of 50 miles in all 
directions from the heart of the city of New 
York, including 400 municipalities and 
parts of three states in an area of 5,528 
square miles. The Chicago region includes 
nearly 1,000 governing bodies in an area 
of 7,800 square miles, and Philadelphia 
some 3,500 square miles containing 340 
cities, burroughs, and townships. In some 
of the regions agencies are official and some 
are voluntary. 

Fragmentary state plans have been made 
in a number of states, but so far comprehen- 
sive state planning is in its pioneer stages. 
Some ten years ago the state of Pennsyl- 
vania enlarged the functions of the bureau 
of municipalities to include a division of 
city planning and municipal engineering, to 
act as a clearing house of information on 
all phases of city planning throughout the 
state. The Massachusetts Homestead Com- 
mission, authorized in 1911, served a val- 
uable educational function, but in 1919 the 
work of the group was taken over by a 
division of housing and town planning in a 
new department of public welfare. A num- 
ber of states maintain state federations of 
local planning agencies. 


ZONING 

Zoning has been one of the most popular 
of the city planning activities. It has helped 
to spread the gospel of city planning. In 
the studies of communities in which there 
were boards of adjustment and those in 
which there were none, an overwhelming 
proportion of zoned cities visited had ad- 
justment boards in operation; and though 
the composition of the boards varies con- 
siderably, it seems apparent that some such 
safety valve as the board of adjustment is 


needed to adjust a comprehensive law to 
all individual cases, without disturbing the 
principles of comprehensive zoning. 

The step-back system which has been 
applied notably in the high buildings in 
New York City has added undoubtedly to 
the light and air of the lower stories and 
generally to the architectural appearance of 
the buildings, though the economic height 
of buildings is still a moot question. 

The application of zoning principles in 
bringing out the relation of business front- 
age to population has been most helpful. 
In many cities areas of business frontage 
had been inadvertently or ignorantly set 
aside for which there would presumably 
never be a purchasing public. The studies 
made in Chicago, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
and Santa Barbara have all tended to set 
up facts which may be used as guides in 
zoning commercial areas. 

Perhaps public interest has centered more 
around the revamping of major street plans 
and traffic relief. Practically all of the cities 
where planning has been carried on have 
attempted to make the major stréet system 
serve the community more effectively and 
to make more efficient use of the streets 
through traffic regulation. Detailed studies 
by specialists of rapid transit and mass 
transportation are bringing to light new 
problems and new solutions. Terminals for 
rail, water, and air are now recognized 
needs. 

In spite of the bugbear of the words “city 
beautiful,” cities are undertaking civic cen- 
ters both for efficiency in administration 
and to aid in giving the city architectural 
character. 

No one who reads the sizable volume 
written by Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard on the 
basis of field notes by Mr. Howard K. 
Menhinick can fail to agree with the chap- 
ter entitled “It Pays to Plan.” The losses 
from lack of planning have been heavy and 
the gains already received from planning 
are considerable. Undoubtedly the future 
progress of planning will bring many more 
benefits, though it is recognized in the final 
chapter that there are stumbling blocks still 
to be surmounted. 








Special Problem for this Issue-- 


Reporting Municipal Activites to the Public 


The replies below indicate that public administrators resort to various 
and sundry methods in trying to keep the public informed. The methods 
most commonly used include the annual municipal report, departmental 
reports, newspapers, budget hearings, municipal journals, letters to citi- 
zens, addresses by officials, municipal exhibits, and motion pictures. Cur- 
rent reporting through the daily press appears to be the most popular 
means. All cities stress the importance of compiling data throughout the 


year for the annual report. —Envitor. 


Alliance, Nebraska 

The annual municipal report compiled by 
the city manager continuously throughout 
the entire year contains accounts of all mu- 
nicipal activities, including those of inde- 
pendent boards. 

In the past, from 300 to 500 copies of 
about forty-five pages each have been mim- 
eographed at a cost of approximately twenty 
cents each, but mimeographing is to be 
discontinued since printing will be cheaper. 
Copies are distributed wherever practicable 
by the manager, assisted by Boy Scouts and 
school children, to the heads of all business 
establishments, presidents or secretaries of 
all civic and fraternal organizations, the 
pastors of churches, banks, residents who 
have ever served on the city council or in 
any other responsible official capacity, de- 
partment heads and other city employees. 
Each resident who has made inquiry or 
shown interest in any phase of municipal 
activities during the last year receives a 
copy, and out-of-town individuals and or- 
ganizations receive one upon request. The 
manager keeps a day-to-day record of those 
making inquiries, and attempts as far as 
possible to call attention to the particular 


part of the report dealing with the question 
or activity in which the inquirer is inter- 
ested. 

An attempt was made to ascertain how 
widely the report is read by enclosing a 
reply card but it was not very satisfactory, 
and for three years the only method used 
has been that of personal inquiry. The citi- 
zens have become interested to a fairly sat- 
isfactory degree in municipal government. 

In addition to the annual report, a semi- 
annual report of about twelve pages is 
issued in pamphlet form and also published 
in the newspapers immediately at the close 
of the period covered. Various phases of 
municipal activities are dealt with in ad- 
dresses by the city manager to the civic 
organizations upon special request of the 
latter —L. A. Gornes, city manager. 


Austin, Texas 

The local papers publish an annual state- 
ment of municipal income and expenditures 
as well as the budget for the ensuing year, 
and have access to the monthly depart- 
mental reports. The annual report is com- 
piled by the city manager from the yearly 
reports submitted by each department. 





Problem for the March Issue-- 
QUALIFICATIONS OF POLICEMEN 


(1) What are the qualifications required for a policeman in your city before he receives an appoint- 
ment: (a) physical, (b) educational, (c) mental, (d) moral? 

(2) What procedure and tests are used to determine these qualifications? 

(3) Do this procedure and tests actually obtain suitable policemen? 

(4) If you were to redraft the qualifications or alter the recruiting process what changes would you 


suggest P 


Readers are invited to send in their contributions dealing with this problem before February 1. 
The special problem for the February issue is “Personnel Policies and Procedure.” Short articles 
dealing with any other administrative problem also will be welcomed. 
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Last year 1,250 copies of the annual re- 
port of eighty-nine pages were printed at 
a cost of about $650. Copies were distrib- 
uted to the chamber of commerce, all mem- 
bers of civic organizations, the banks, 
schools, libraries, and upon request to 
schools in other parts of the country.— 
ApaM R. JoHNson, city manager. 


Brunswick, Georgia 

The annual report which is compiled from 
the monthly reports of departments includes 
only such activities as are under the city 
manager. It is published immediately after 
the completion of the audit at a cost of 
about $275, and is usually fifty pages in 
length. Approximately 100 of the 300 copies 
printed are given to the local board of trade 
for distribution upon inquiry to out-of-town 
business interests, there being fewer re- 
quests for the report from local citizens 
than from outsiders. 

The city manager addresses one of the 
civic groups each year on the report and 
the charter, calling attention to the impor- 
tant parts of the former, copies of which 
are in the hands of the members during the 
discussion. 

The local papers, besides carrying news 
items and editorials on the annual report 
at the time of distribution, publish monthly 
reports of municipal activities and accounts 
prepared by their reporters from the min- 
utes of each commission meeting.—E. C. 
Garvin, city manager. 


Bryan, Texas 

The annual report which covers all mu- 
nicipal activities except education is com- 
piled throughout the year. The report, 
which varies in length from forty to sixty 
pages, is furnished only to members of the 
city commission. Citizens are given copies 
of the budget summary and they receive 
further information on municipal activities 
through civic associations, the press, and 
attendance upon budget hearings.—R. G. 
WILLIAMS, city manager. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
The city manager’s office compiles the 
annual municipal report from monthly re- 
ports, supplemented by annual statements 


from all the departments and boards. In 
1929 about 2,500 copies of the report, which 
contained 111 pages and cost $1,000, were 
distributed to representative citizens’ organ- 
izations, libraries, clubs, public and private 
schools, other municipalities, organizations 
outside of the city, and representative news- 
papers throughout the country. Many favor- 
able comments on the report were received 
through correspondence, replies being most 
numerous from other municipalities and 
local citizens. Editorial comments in the 
local and four outside papers were also 
favorable. 

The newspapers, of course, carry a day- 
by-day record of activities, which attracts 
more attention than the annual report. In 
1929 an extensive program of radio report- 
ing by each department received a warm 
reception from all parts of the country.— 
C. F. SHarpE, executive assistant to city 
manager. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 

The city publishes a four-page semi- 
monthly paper, Municipal News, contain- 
ing articles on municipal activities and 
other news items. Municipal news is also 
put before the people by the two local pa- 
pers which have had a lively interest in 
obtaining for publication all the informa- 
tion possible—R. W. Ricssy, city manager. 


East Cleveland, Ohio 

Letters briefly describing the accomplish- 
ments, current municipal problems, future 
plans, new regulations, and requests per- 
taining to the co-operation of citizens in the 
better functioning of the municipal depart- 
ments are sent to every residence and busi- 
ness house two or three times a year. Com- 
plaint forms included in these letters pe- 
riodically have proved to be very helpful 
in clearing up misunderstandings and con- 
ditions which would not otherwise have 
come to the manager’s attention, and also 
in improving the attitude of the citizens 
toward the administration. 

The annual report dealing with all munic- 
ipal activities is not only of interest to citi- 
zens, but also provides a permanent record 
of finances and general progress. Since the 
most important items in the report have 
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already been used in the periodic letters, 
no attempt is made to send it to each ad- 
dress in the city. Copies are mailed to a 
selected list of citizens, all the school teach- 
ers, and the officers of all civic organiza- 
tions, churches, and other community 
groups. 

An effort is made to have city employees 
become active members of each community 
group without holding important offices, so 
that they might inform each group on mu- 
nicipal affairs and thus afford an immedi- 
ately responsive outlet for constructive 
criticism. In this way some imaginary diffi- 
culties are dissolved. These groups are 
well informed upon municipal affairs by ad- 
dresses of city officials, and, of course, 
many items are reported through the local 
papers. 

The administration believes that most 
people wish to be fair with public officials 
as well as with their neighbors and that if 
the citizens have some way of knowing 
about the services actually rendered by the 
city other than by daily outdoor contact 
with municipal departments and misinfor- 
mation often intentionally given out by the 
politicians, the administration will continue 
to receive the support of the community.— 
Cuar.es A. CarrRAN, city manager. 


Fort Worth, Texas 

The departmental reports are handed in 
immediately after the close of the fiscal year 
to the manager’s office where the annual 
report is prepared. The annual report is the 
only dependable means through which mu- 
nicipal activities can be placed before the 
public, since the papers have preconceived 
ideas of what they wish to publish. Copies 
of the report are distributed through lunch- 
eon clubs, labor organizations, and to all 
other citizens when they pay their taxes and 
water bills. Copies are sent outside the city 
upon request. 

Last year 6,000 copies of the report of 
forty-seven pages cost $882, including 
charts and pictures. The brevity and the 
readableness of the report no doubt explain 
the favorable comment upon it—0O. E. 
Carr, city manager. 


[January 


Glendale, California 

The city has issued only one annual re- 
port, and the results obtained do not war- 
rant the printing of another. The city man- 
ager requires both annual and monthly re- 
ports from each department and places 
these before the council in executive session. 
Reporting through citizens’ committees and 
associations has not proved very satisfac- 
tory, and hearings generally held two or 
three days before the adoption of the budget 
have been attended only once in the last 
five years, and then by two men who had 
nothing to say. However, accounts of mu- 
nicipal activities are put before the public 
through the press; reporters are taken into 
confidence insofar as possible so that they 
may be familiar with the subjects they are 
to handle. 

The municipal open house usually held 
for the two or three days immediately fol- 
lowing New Year’s day, has done more to 
enlighten the public on the city’s progress 
than any single medium of publicity. The 
Glendale float at the Tournament of Roses 
is placed in front of the municipal building, 
the basement of which is used for depart- 
mental exhibits. When visitors come to see 
the departments they are presented with 
small directories giving the location of each 
department, the names of officials in charge, 
the type of work conducted by each, and 
the number of employees.—J. W. CHarte- 
VILLE, city manager. 


High Point, North Carolina 


Data are being compiled throughout this 
year for the first annual municipal report 
which will be issued at the close of the fiscal 
year. However, the departmental reports 
have been made regularly and essential de- 
tails from these given to the press. The an- 
nual report will cover all municipal activi- 
ties, including independent boards. 

Because of apparent lack of interest the 
budget hearing required by law has only a 
small attendance, and the resulting lack of 
knowledge of municipal affairs has influ- 
enced the chamber of commerce in co-opera- 
tion with the city to issue a booklet setting 
forth a summary of the budget and other 
pertinent financial information. The inter- 
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est in municipal activities which came after 
the distribution of this pamphlet has been 
sustained by the appearance of the secretary 
of the chamber of commerce and the city 
manager before luncheon clubs and the citi- 
zens’ association to explain the city’s finan- 
cial affairs—E. M. Knox, city manager. 


Kinsley, Kansas 

A report covering all municipal activities 
is issued annually in the form of a twelve- 
page pamphlet printed at a cost of $33 for 
100 copies. This year, for the first time, the 
schools and the library will be included. 
The report for 1929, which contained a re- 
port of municipal activities from 1878 to 
the present time, was appreciated by many 
of the old citizens to whom it was sent. 
Copies of the report are mailed each year 
to other cities, universities, and persons that 
might be interested. Municipal news is also 
put before the people through the two 
weekly papers. Budget hearings though 
open to the public are not attended.—Mrss 
V. I. Mitner, city manager. 


Portsmouth, Ohio 

The annual report covering the activities 
of all departments will be printed in a series 
of installments in the local newspaper, as 
was the city manager’s semi-annual report 
to the council last July. Moreover, monthly 
departmental reports are always published 
in the newspaper, which occasionally con- 
tains a feature story on some phase of the 
city’s activity. For example, a special arti- 
cle appeared recently on the establishment 
of a police school. 

Following suggestions made at the San 
Francisco convention of the International 
City Managers’ Association, the city man- 
ager in December sent a list of twenty-three 
subjects, upon which thirteen city officials 
are prepared to speak, to the president of 
each civic, social, and business organization 
in the city. It is expected that the various 
organizations will take advantage of this op- 
portunity to hear from officials about mu- 
nicipal activities—JoHn M. Posecarte, as- 
sistant to city manager. 


Staunton, Virginia 

The city manager prepares a weekly sum- 
mary of all departmental reports for pub- 
lication in the Saturday afternoon and Sun- 
day papers in a box column headed, “What 
the City is Doing.” In addition, a news- 
paper reporter attends council meetings to 
summarize the proceedings. He also receives 
copies of the monthly financial report to the 
council and health statistics. Since the de- 
partmental reports are compiled during the 
year, the annual report, which also includes 
accounts of the work of independent boards, 
is ready to go to press on the day after the 
end of the fiscal year. The cost of printing 
300 copies of the report, a 6x9 pamphlet, 
sixty pages long, is about $200. Copies of 
this report are distributed to the civic or- 
ganizations, high school civic classes, mu- 
nicipal reference libraries, and a number of 
individuals, together with a letter from the 
city manager in which he directs attention 
to items of particular interest to each group. 
It is felt that the report is more than worth 
the trouble and expense of preparation be- 
cause it not only informs the citizens but 
is also an historical record.—W. F. Day, 
city manager. 


Winnetka, Illinois 

A three-reel motion picture of municipal 
activities has just been made and will be 
shown to any organization or group desiring 
to see it. Up to the present a large number 
of requests have been received and the film 
has been shown with great success. The 
cost of equipment for taking and projecting 
the film was about $500 and the cost of 
making it about the same amount, an av- 
erage of about fifteen cents per foot. 

Current information on the work of the 
council and the municipal departments is 
given to the press at weekly conferences. 
The manager prepares an annual report to 
the council, which includes the activities of 
independent boards as well as of municipal 
departments. Copies are distributed to all 
interested organizations and citizens.—H. 
L. Wootrniser, village manager. 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


Co-ordinated Health Work 


The White House Conference on Child Health 
and Welfare which met in Washington in Novem- 
ber, adopted nineteen recommendations setting 
forth measures for protecting child health and 
suggesting provisions for handicapped children. 
In order that these minimum recommendations 
might be carried out, the conference recom- 
mended a district, county, or community organi- 
zation for health education and welfare, with 
trained full-time public health officers in charge. 
It is the purpose of the conference to establish 
the standards by which the efficiency of health 
services might be tested and to develop the 
creation of such services. The standards are de- 
fined in many particulars in the reports of the 
committees of the conference which have been 
gathered over a period of a year by 1,100 experts. 





The Administration of Damage Claims 


The importance of prompt and thorough in- 
vestigation of damage claims against a city was 
emphasized in a recent report, The Administra- 
tion of Damage Claims in New York State, by 
R. M. Paige, covering a survey made under the 
auspices of the School of Citizenship of Syracuse 
University and the New York State Conference 
of Mayors. In the investigation of cases, photo- 
graphs and engineer’s measurements should be 
used, statements obtained from witnesses made 
as binding as possible, every effort made to pre- 
vent perjury, and witnesses compelled to testify 
whenever necessary. The report further recom- 
mends that the municipalities should handle cases 
contested or those which seem questionable, but 
should make settlement out of court in cases 
where the city’s liability is great. In all cases 
actual loss should be the basis of settlement. It 
is further pointed out that the administration of 
damage claims would be improved by the adop- 
tion of cost records for each claim handled, an 
efficient record system, including up-to-date filing 
and indexing methods. Inspection officers aided 
by the police should be on the watch for con- 
ditions needing correction. But, concludes the 
report, not only should a municipality be pre- 
pared to meet every damage claim promptly and 
efficiently, it should also attempt to reduce the 
number of claims presented. Among the methods 
recommended to accomplish this are prevention 
of accidents by removing dangerous obstructions 
and making those primarily responsible for haz- 


ards co-defendants in damage suits against the 
city. 





Organize Against Crime in Chicago 


More than 100 representatives of law enforce- 
ment organizations and police departments in the 
Chicago metropolitan area met on November 
20 at the call of August Vollmer, professor of 
police administration at The University of Chi- 
cago, to organize against crime in the Chicago 
region, by forming the Chicago regional group 
of the Association of Law Enforcement Officers 
of America. The group endorsed the new code 
of criminal procedure prepared by the American 
Institute of Law, recommended the establishment 
of a state bureau of criminal identification and 
investigation under the department of public wel- 
fare, placed emphasis upon the necessity of co- 
operation in securing the passage of new legisla- 
tion, urged the establishment of a new system 
of records, and advocated the extension of the 
police radio custom. The metropolitan area com- 
prises 1,800 independent governments and it is 
planned that the various police units work to- 
gether in combatting crime. 





Nowlan and Ludwig Win City Manager 
Awards 


Hume K. Nowlan, city manager of Hinton, 
West Virginia, and C. C. Ludwig, city manager 
of Albert Lea, Minnesota, were the successful 
candidates for the 1931 annual awards which are 
granted to two city managers each year for the 
purpose of undertaking a study of some phase of 
municipal government. Mr. Nowlan will study, 
“Correlating Civic Enterprise with Public Man- 
agement,” and Mr. Ludwig will study “The 
Licensing of Businesses and Occupations for Pur- 
poses of Regulation.” 

Eight applications were received this year from 
city managers in various parts of the country. 
Some of the other subjects for which applications 
were made were: Public safety, particularly with 
reference to vehicular and pedestrian traffic con- 
trol; city managers in action; modern and efficient 
municipal service for small urban communities; 
relationship between city managers, public utili- 
ties, and the tax rate; the most equitable method 
of spreading special assessments; and municipal 
electric plants, their method of operation, ac- 
counting, financing, and disbursement of their 
earnings. 
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Taxicabs Are Declared a Public Utility 

The taxicab industry is a public utility and its 
control should be placed under the jurisdiction 
of the board of transportation and its operation 
subjected to certificates of public conveyance and 
necessity, according to a report just published 
by the mayor’s committee on taxicabs in New 
York City. The ability to assume full financial 
responsibility for all liabilities incurred and the 
ability to conduct efficient and economic opera- 
tion are some of the tests to be applied before 
permission to operate is granted. The committee 
recommended that public control be extended to 
fixing rates and service standards, requiring uni- 
form accounting, elimination of unnecessary 
cruising, and the establishment of satisfactory 
employee working conditions. 

The committee concluded that taxicabs can 
operate profitably in New York City at the pres- 
ent rate of fifteen cents for the first quarter mile, 
and five cents for each succeeding quarter, if an 
average of 50 per cent paid mileage can be ob- 
tained. The failure to operate at a profit on this 
rate is owing largely to the excessive competition 
between 10,000 separate owners who operate 
19,500 taxicabs, which reduces the paid mileage 
to an average of about 44 per cent of total 
mileage. It was found also that there were about 
3.5 drivers to each taxicab and a very high 
labor turnover, amounting in the case of one 
fleet to 460 per cent annually. It is pointed out 
that excessive cruising is a significant factor in 
traffic congestion and that elimination of com- 
petition would perhaps make possible a planned 
and controlled cab distribution on the basis of 
known frequency of demand. The committee 
pointed to the possible advantages of co-ordi- 
nating taxicab operation with the city’s general 
rapid transit system. In Philadelphia, Kansas 
City, and Grand Rapids, such co-ordination has 
been adopted as a definite public policy. The 
committee is further of the opinion that the 
major problem is clearly one of facilitating the 
transition to unified taxicab operation under a 
single franchise with due regard to the interests 
of all parties at present engaged in the industry. 





Training for the City Manager 
Profession 

At a recent meeting of the executive committee 
of The International City Managers’ Association, 
President Stephen B. Story was authorized to 
appoint a committee on training for the city man- 
ager profession. It shall be the purpose of this 
committee to study the problem of selection, 
training, and apprenticeship, leading to a career 
in the city manager profession, with the object 


in mind of: (1) improving the technique for 
selecting suitable candidates for training for city 
management; (2) determining the elements of a 
satisfactory course of training; (3) developing 
a method whereby candidates with proper quali- 
fications may find a means of entrance into active 
city administration; and (4) co-operating with 
other organizations interested in similar studies. 

The personnel of the committee is: Luther 
Gulick, director, National Institute of Public 
Administration, New York City, chairman; rep- 
resenting universities—W. E. Mosher of Syracuse 
University, Thomas H. Reed of the University 
of Michigan, and Leonard D. White of The Uni- 
versity of Chicago; representing the city man- 
agers—C. A. Harrell, city manager, Portsmouth, 
Ohio; Bert C. Wells, city manager, Wichita, Kan- 
sas; and President Stephen B. Story, city man- 
ager, Rochester, New York, who will serve ex- 
officio. The first meeting of this committee was 
held December 30, at Cleveland, Ohio. 





City Managers’ Research Committee 
Prepares New Program 


The research committee of the International 
City Managers’ Association met in Cleveland re- 
cently to discuss both the present work of the 
Association and the program for the future. 

Of most importance, perhaps, was the decision 
to make several installations of the sanitation 
records system which is being prepared in con- 
junction with the Committee on Uniform Street 
Sanitation Records of the International Associa- 
tion of Public Works Officials (formerly the In- 
ternational Association of Street Sanitation 
Officials). This will not only test the recom- 
mendations set forth but will make possible the 
elimination of much detail in the revision of the 
tentative report, The Measurement and Control 
of Municipal Sanitation. Descriptions of these 
three or four installations will be drafted, and 
together with the various forms employed, will 
be distributed to other cities of similar size 
which wish to revise their own methods. The 
cities for these installations have not as yet been 
selected. 

In view of the interest developed in police 
measurements by the installation of Uniform 
Crime Reporting it was further decided that a 
study be instituted on police measurements and 
records with the aid of August Vollmer of The 
University of Chicago. This study will describe in 
detail how the various problems and activities 
of the police department can be measured and 
will suggest the proper records and procedure 
which will make the measurement and control of 
these activities possible. 
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A Model Election Administration 
System 

A state board of elections, with a secretary in 
charge of all administrative work, should instruct, 
regulate, and advise local election officials, pre- 
scribe election equipment in accordance with law, 
prepare the ballot, enforce election laws, and 
report all election returns annually, according to 
the recent report of the committee on election 
administration of the National Municipal League, 
entitled, A Model Election Administration Sys- 
tem. In cities of over 200,000 population an 
election commissioner, appointed by the mayor 
and under the classified civil service, should 
supervise central registration and precinct voting. 
He should be empowered to appoint employees 
from civil service lists, determine the size of pre- 
cincts, select polling places, purchase and pre- 
serve equipment, appoint and remove precinct 
officials, advertise elections, investigate violations 
of election laws, certify the validity of petitions 
and nominations, report to the state board an- 
nually, and estimate the cost of registrations and 
elections. In cities of 10,000 to 200,000 popula- 
tion and in counties the clerk should be similarly 
empowered. Precinct officialsk—an inspector in 
charge and not more than three clerks—should 
be chosen by examination for terms of at least 
two years, and paid reasonable salaries. 

Voting should be conducted in public or other 
rent-free buildings, between 7 A. M. and 8 P. M. 
Ballots should be serially numbered on detach- 
able stubs, but wherever practicable voting ma- 
chines should be used. It is pointed out further 
that officials and other employees should be better 
trained and fewer in number and that registration 
and election procedure should be simplified. 





With the City Managers 


RICHARD BIEHL, city manager, Sturgis, Michi- 
gan, reports that a sewage disposal plant has just 
been completed; that taxes are now paid twice 
a year instead of once; and that sufficient money 
has been set aside to retire all outstanding bonds 
against the electric plant and still leave a cash 
surplus of over $45,000. 

S. H. BorHweELt, city manager, Sweetwater, 
Texas, in his annual report states that his city 
has recently retired $79,300 of city bonds, con- 
structed an airport, and installed a complete 
budget and accounting system. 


Joun N. Epy, city manager, Flint, Michigan, 
addressed the Michigan Municipal League’s an- 
nual meeting at Bay City, September 18, on the 
subject of “Making and Operating Municipal 
Budgets.” 


A. K. Grimmer, Temiscaming, Canada, has 
sent in a copy of Canadian Homes and Gardens 
for October containing an article descriptive of 
that city written by a member of the editorial 
staff of that magazine after a visit to Temis- 
caming. 

C, A. HARRELL, city manager, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, since January, 1930, has established a po- 
lice school in which thirty lectures were given 
between September 29 and November 7, 1930. 
Digests of the lectures were prepared and given 
to each member of the class. 

Paut A. TANNER, city manager, Quitman, 
Georgia, has reduced operating costs each year 
since he became city manager in 1926. In the 
past year, $43,800 of current revenue was ex- 
pended for permanent improvements. 

GLENN E. TuRNER, city manager, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida, writes that the modern budgetary 
control system of accounting and reporting set 
up three years ago has enabled him to reduce 
costs of various activities. 


Recent City Manager Appointments 

GeorcE R. Moopey was appointed city man- 
ager of Painesville, Ohio, on November 17, 1930. 
He succeeds R. M. Evans, who had resigned to 
become city manager of Dubuque, Iowa. 

J. P. Persons succeeds E. P. Bridges as city 
manager of Griffin, Georgia. Mr. Bridges resigned 
after twelve years as city manager of Griffin. 

D. J. WyBER was unanimously appointed city 
manager by the council of Arvida, Canada, to 
succeed H. R. Wake, who resigned to accept a 
position with a large industrial concern. 





City Manager Work Program for 1931 


The executive committee of The International 
City Managers’ Association, with all members 
present, met at Cleveland, Ohio, on November 
11, to review the progress of the past year and 
to plan the program of work for the coming year. 
They noted that: (1) there had been a reduction 
of the indebtedness of the Association from 
$3,300 to $1,500; (2) the membership had in- 
creased from 468 to 501; (3) the paid circulation 
of PuBLic MANAGEMENT, their official journal, 
had increased 32 per cent; and (4) there had 
been an increase in the net worth of the Asso- 
ciation from $86 to $1,553. 

The committee approved: (1) the budget for 
the eight months’ period ending June 30, 1931, 
amounting to $17,310; (2) the joint personnel 
committee report prepared by John N. Edy and 
Clifford N. Amsden; (3) the publication of the 
1930 convention proceedings separate from Pus- 
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LIC MANAGEMENT, to be known as The 1931 City 
Manager Yearbook. (4) They chose Louisville, 
Kentucky, as the 1931 meeting place for the 
eighteenth annual convention of the Association, 
and fixed October 7-10 as the date. (5) They 
authorized the appointment of a committee on 
training for the city manager profession, the per- 
sonnel and purpose of which are noted elsewhere 
in this issue. 


Applications for Transfer from Associate 
to Active Membership 

J. H. Ames, city manager of Ames, Iowa, since 
August, 1927, was born in Des Moines, Iowa, in 
1887. In 1911 he received a B.S. degree in civil 
engineering from Iowa State College, and from 
1911 to 1927, was assistant engineer of the lowa 
state highway commission. 

Georce O. ARNOLD, city manager of Bozeman, 
Montana, since June, 1929, graduated from Iowa 
College in 1903, and received an M.E. degree 
from Columbia University in 1907. He was in 
private engineering practice for ten years; a state 
senator, 1917-21; and an engineer with the Florida 
state highway commission, 1917-21. 


L. B. Aycock, born in Selma, North Carolina, 
in 1889, was in the banking business for several 
years before becoming city clerk and auditor of 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina, in 1922. In June, 
1929, he became acting city manager of Rocky 
Mount, and a year later, city manager. 

Roy P. BisHop, city manager of Salem, Vir- 
ginia, since August, 1929, was born in 1891 in 
Kansas City, Kansas. He has been employed by 
several engineering companies, is a registered en- 
gineer in fifteen states, and was in France as an 
engineer for a year and one-half in 1918-19. 
From 1922 to 1929 he was connected with the 
Carolina Engineering Company specializing in 
municipal engineering. 

W. D. CLarke, born in 1888, received a B.S. 
degree in engineering in the Missouri Schools of 
Mines, and since June, 1929, has been city man- 
ager of Bakersfield, California. He was assistant 
engineer of Bakersfield, 1912-13, and city en- 
gineer, 1920-29. Durif{¥. the war he was connected 
with the engineering and ordnance branch of the 
United States Army. 

Erwin Dames, before becoming city manager 
of Pacific Grove, California, in June, 1929, was 
assistant city engineer of San Mateo. He was 
born in 1892, attended the Armour Institute of 
Technology for two years and received his B.S. 
degree in civil engineering from the University 
of Wisconsin in 1920 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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“ HYDRANT 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
I. S.aled eee No Moisture 
Can Reach Fi eee 


O frozen threads—no threads stuck or 
destroyed by rust — because the operating 
thread is effectually sealed against water or 
moisture from above or below. The bronze 
revolving nut is protected from above by the 
malleable iron shield operating nut—and from 
below by the stuffi x plate which is cast 
as a part of the nozzle section. The packing is 
held in = by a bronze packing nut, and the 
stem is d where it passes through 
the packing. The packing can be tightened or 
replaced without shutting off the water. “And 
another cthing’’—a broken Mathews Hydrant 
can be replaced in a few minutes without dig 
ging or breaking the pavement. Thecompletely 
revolving head enables nozzles to be faced in 
any direction—easily. 


Send for interesting descriptive booklet 


R. D. WOOD « CO. 


In business continuously since 1803 
400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Engineers—Iron Founders— Machinists 
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Simple, rugged, and de- 
pendable— there's no weak 
pens in the Waterous Fire 

ydrant. Positive in action 
under most adverse condi- 
tions. Inquire also about 
the Waterous Dependable 
Fire Pump. 


onerous, 


Agents in Principal Cities 
Waterous Company 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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Georce R. Dempster was born and educated 
in Knoxville, Tennessee, and has been manager 
of this city since October, 1929. He was occupied 
in railroad construction at the Panama Canal, 
1903-15, and was president and chief owner of 
the Dempster Construction Company, 1915-29. 

H. R. Etttort, city manager of Montrose, 
Colorado, since January, 1928, was born in Illinois 
in 1885. After attending Denison University he 
was for four years in the engineering service for 
the United States, and for twenty years engaged 
in private construction work. 

EDMUND FRIEDMAN was city engineer of Coral 
Gables, Florida, before becoming city manager 
in October, 1929. He is thirty-three years old, 
received his B.E. degree from Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity in 1918, and has been in the engineering 
service of three cities. 

Hate A. Guss was born in 1893, attended high 
school, and completed a correspondence school 
course. For thirteen years before becoming bor- 
ough manager of Jeannette, Pennsylvania, he was 
employed in private engineering work. He was 
engineer for Punxsutawney Borough for four 
years before he became a city manager in March, 
1929. 

F. J. Harramier, city manager of Hays, Kan- 
sas, since April, 1928, was born in 1877. For 
fifteen years he was superintendent of the water 
plant in Hays and for ten years manager of the 


light plant. 
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Be Informed About 


Your Own Job 











THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL 
REVIEW, published monthly, 


is an indispensable source of current in- 
formation on improvements in local gov- 
ernment—a perfect supplement to your 
own magazine, Public Management. 


The Review is published by the National 
Municipal League, a non-partisan organ- 
ization, whose job it is to help cities in 
their charter problems and administrative 
difficulties. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL 
LEAGUE 
261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Lynchburg Foundry Company 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Cast Iron Bell and Spigot Water and Gas 
Pipe and Fittings 
Flanged Pipe — Flanged Fittings 
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and Daughter 
Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in 
Governmental Audits and Systems 


228 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

















A Sewer Cleaner is a necessity in every 


city and town with a sewer system. The OK 
Champion Cleaner is making a wonderful rec- 
ord; hundreds of cities in 37 states are now 
using it. They are sold on their merits. A 
six days free trial is offered any city desiring 
to purchase a machine. 

They get all the sediment including tree 
roots out of your sewer in jig time. It will 
save its cost many times over in the course 
of a few years. Our first machines are out 
since 1916 and still going. 


We Solicit Your Correspondence 


CHAMPION CORPORATION 


333 Sheffield Ave., HAMMOND, IND. 
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Made and sold the world over. 
And this figure is conservative. 
Truly, “Cash Registers of the 
Water Works Field.” 


Pioneers in Meter Progress 


Yesterday—Today—Tomorrow 


Neptune Meter Company 


Thomson Neptune Meter Co., Ltd. 
Meter Corporation Toronto, Ont. 
50 East 42nd Street 
New York City, N. Y. 


“Cash Registers of the 
Water Works Field” 
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New Subscribers to Association 

Perry T. Naylor, Hastings, Nebraska; George 
H.H. Pratt, North Little Rock, Arkansas; Nelson 
I. Raymond, Owosso, Michigan; A. L. Reeder, 
New York City; F. C. Reese, Villisca, Iowa; Ken- 
yon Riddle, Palm Beach, Florida; C. E. Sawyer, 
Traverse City, Michigan; L. M. Schindler, Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin; C. L. Scott, Jr., Danville, 
Virginia; P. C. Shafer, Ravenna, Ohio; G. C. 
Shanholzer, Pratt, Kansas; Loy E. Sneary, 
Davenport, Iowa; R. E. Speer, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan; M. Spiegel, Chicago, Illinois; Wayt 
Thomas, Charlotte, North Carolina; R. N. Tracy, 
Grand Junction, Colorado; W. H. Vance, Cov- 
ington, Kentucky; Henry C. Warnick, Orange, 
New Jersey; Lyle F. Warnock, West Lafayette, 
Indiana; George C. Warren, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; H. J. Watson, Wortham, Texas; E. C. 
Westerman, Clifton Forge, Virginia; G. E. Whit- 
man, Goldsboro, North Carolina; Frank E. 
Willey, Marion, Kansas; Atlee M. Wise, Canton, 
Ohio; E. Worthington, Dedham, Massachusetts; 
Howell Wright, Cleveland, Ohio. 





With Our Advertisers 

Tue GRAYBAR ELectric Company distributed 
more than 60,000 different electrical items in- 
cluding street lighting equipment, motors and con- 
trol, lamps, public address and music reproducer 
equipment, a complete line of lighting fixtures 
and other products. Graybar has seventy-six 
distributing houses throughout the United States. 

THE CATERPILLAR TRACTOR COMPANY reports 
that the overwhelming success of the “Cater- 
pillar” Leaning Wheel Sixty Grader has resulted 
in adding a “Thirty” Leaning Wheel Grader to 
this line. 

THE WESTINGHOUSE ELectric & MANUFAC- 
TURING CoMPANY recently developed three types 
of residence street lighting units and three types 
ing to the company. 
of business street lighting units, each of which 
eventually will be furnished in several variant 
designs. Other significant lighting developments 
in 1930 were: The airport marker light; the 
flooding of football practice fields; and an im- 
proved type of globe. 

THe TurBINE SEWER MACHINE CoMPANY an- 
nounces that greater efficiency and durability 
have been secured in Turbine Sewer Machines 
through the use of special improved type ball- 
bearings, constructed of the finest tool steel and 
machined to the closest limits. It will cost the 
manufacturer five times as much as the type pre- 
viously used but it is believed the customer will 
reap the benefit in trouble-free service as the 
bearing should never have to be replaced, accord- 
ing to the company. 











Good Fire Hose Is Fire 
Protection Insurance 


No fire department can be more efficient 
than the hose in its wagons, Every experi- 
enced department man realizes that depend- 
able fire hose is one of his mainstays in the 
continual battle against fire losses. 

The purchase of fire hose is an investment 

not just another expenditure. It means an 
investment in efficient, dependable fire pro- 
tection. 

For over fifty years Paragon and the other 
famous brands of Eureka manufacture have 
been recognized as the standards of fire hose 
quality and service. “Eureka” stays on the 


job ‘till the job is done! 


“Standardize on Eureka!” 


May we send you a free copy of our Daily 


Fire Report Record Book? 





EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. CO. 


50 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Trade Mark 
Atlanta Denver 
Boston Kansas City 
Chicago Los Angeles 
Columbus Minneapolis 
Dailas Philadelphia 
Des Moines Seattle 
Detroit Syracuse 
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Armorclad 
Switchgear 


is compound filled and completely 
enclosed insuring safety to opera- 
tors, continuity of service and de- 
pendability 





Standard Allis-Chalmers Reyrolle Armorclad Switchgear is 
available in interrupting capacities up to 1,500,000 KVA, 
voltages up to 37,000 and in all standard current ratings. 
Special outdoor types can be built in standard current 
Introduced by Allis-Chalmers into —_ ratings up to 138,000 volts and 2,500,000 KVA rupturing 
this country, the metal clad type : a i P 
of switchgear has in four years capacity. ..... Allis-Chalmers engineers will be glad to 
Become the recognized standard = assist you with your oil circuit breaker problems. 


for the ultimate in safety and re- 
liability in switching operations. 


ALLIS- CHALMER 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 
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Rensselaer “‘Corey’”’ 


FIRE HYDRANTS 


The Corey Fire Hy- 
drants as built by us are 
the only Genuine Corey 
Fire Hydrants manufac- 
tured, and they conform 
to the standard specifi- 
cations of the American 
Water Works Associa- 


tion. 





Rensselaer 


GATE VALVES 


Furnished in any size 
for practically any 


working pressure 





for 
WATER, STEAM, 
GAS, OIL, etc. 


Ask for 
General Catalogue 





RENSSELAER VALVE CO. 


TROY, N. Y. 
Branches 
NEW YORK - ’ Hudson Terminal Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH . . Oliver Buildin 
CHICAGO . Monadnock Bl 
LOUISVILLE Starks Building 
SEATTLE - - Arctic Building 
SAN FRANCISCO - - Sharon Building 
LOS ANGELES ’ . . Subway Terminal Bldg. 
NEW ENGLAND . . . Charles L. Brown, 


Northboro, Mass. 


EDSON | 


DIAPHRAGM PUMPS | 
and ACCESSORIES 
Hand, Gasoline and Electric Power 


Several Styles of 
Light and Heavy Duty Units 
Truck or Trailer Mounted 
GJ 
For Long Service and Satisfaction 
Standardize on 
Edson Quality Pumps, Red Seal 


Diaphragms, Suction Hose, etc. 


COFFEE 


Write for Catalogue T 


EDSON MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
Main Office and Works: 
49 D Street, South Boston, Mass. 
New York: 142 Ashland PI., Brooklyn 























CITY 
OFFICIALS 


Are your tax assessments on 
an equitable basis? 


“Standard Unit System™ cor- 
rects the inequalities and 
brings greater revenue to city 
treasury. 


For complete information 
and estimates address: 


GEO. G. EHRENBORG 
VALUATION ENGINEER 
502-3 Construction Bldg., 

Dallas, Texas 
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Storm Sewer /deas are changing— 
Lalest facts point way to increased use 







For many years of trouble-free, 
dependable drainage: Storm 
sewer of Armco Corrugated Pipe 
being installed at Oakland, Calif. 





Lh 


= a) 









Adding to the value 
of subdivision prop- 
erty: Armco Corru- 
gated Pipe serving 
Detroit, Michigan, 
a5 stream enclosure. 


Sixty-inch Armco Corrugated Pipe being installed 
near Middletown, Obro—to insure adequate, con- 
tinuously-effective water disposal for decades 


ACED with the latest facts, city 
officials, engineers and contrac- 
tors are changing their ideas about 
storm sewers. City after city is replacing 
old-fashioned, costly, troublesome pipe 
with continuous-length, tightly-joined, 
durable Armco Corrugated Iron Pipe. 


These facts pointed the way for a 
closer look into “causes” of unneces- 
sary street repair and storm sewer re- 
placement. City officials and engineers 
found that Armco Corrugated Pipe, 
champion of endurance throughout 
25 years of continuous service under 
all storm sewer conditions, does not 
crack or break and is easily installed 


without waste gnd at small cost. 


For efficiency and economy, ad- 
ditional cities are turning to Armco 
Corrugated Pipe in 1931. Facts which 
caused them to change their ideas 
about storm sewers, as well as other up- 
to-date data on Armco costs, methods 
of installotion, etc., assembled in the 
greot library at Drainage Headquarters, 
ore yours forthe asking. Mail the coupon 
to the Association or to the nearest 


member company. 











CO 


ted 


Celebrates 25 th Year o, 


Continuous Service 






In service 25 years to date: Armco Corru- 
gated Pipe installed in Red County, 
Minn., in 1906, and still thoroughly efficient. 


Armco Corrugated Pipe durability és 
tllustrated by the quarter-century 
service of this veteran, placed in ser- 












vrce in Darke County, Obie, in 1906, 








ARMCO culverts and drains are 
manufactured from the Armco Ingot 
Iron of The American Rolling Mill 
Company and always bear its brand 


ARMCO CULVERT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, Middletown, Obio 





—_—_ 
RM GENTLEMEN 
Send latest facts that are causing cities to change to 


storm sewers of Armco Corrugoted Pipe. 


|} City Official 


lam an Engineer |_| Contractor 
Name 


Address 
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A Complete SIGN Service! 


Whatever your requirements may be in the way of Signs and 
Signals . there is a Lyle Sign made for that particular 
job. The Lyle Line is complete. It includes hundreds of different 
types of signs and is for every municipal need. Lyle Signs 
are a quality product. Into every job goes the experience gath- 
ered in servicing over 4,000 American cities and many foreign 
countries. 


You can purchase Lyle Signs with confidence. You know they 
will give many years of uninterrupted service, with but very 
little attention. These ‘‘Modern Markers’? are made from heavy 
me -gauge Armco Ingot Iron with the letters cut into the metal 

a depth of one-sixteenth of an inch. This is an exclusive, 
patented Lyle feature which gives them their high visibility and 
jong-wearing qualities. 


You will make no mistake in specifying LYLE SIGNS. When 
next you think of signs . nk of LYLE SIGNS. For 
seventeen years we have been ee others, why not you? 














ary 





Send for the LYLE SIGN MANUAL. This 40 page booklet, 
that contains valuable data on signs, signals, installations, and 
maintenance should have a place in your file. Your FREE copy 
is waiting for your request. 


LYLE SIGNS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS 





STREET , V4 








MINNESOTA 


CLAIR ST 





STREET SIGNS 
PARKING SIGNS 
TRAFFIC SIGNS 
EMBOSSED SIGNS 
DANGER SIGNALS 
REFLECTOR SIGNS 
WARNING SIGNS 


SCHOOL AND 
HOSPITAL 


HIGHWAY SIGNS 


SPECIAL WORD- 
INGS 


STOP SIGNS 


VEHICLE TAIL 
LIGHT REFLECT- 
ORS 


SEMAPHORES 
OVAL SIGNS 
ROAD SIGNS 


BRACKETS AND 
POSTS 
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Professional Training in Municipal 
Administration 


Residence Courses 


The School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse, 
University, offers a one-year graduate course in Municipal 
Administration to public officials, prospective city man- 
agers, and other men and women who plan careers in civic | 
administration and research. Graduates of institutions of 
collegiate rank, also city officials and others who have not 
had such training but have had extensive practical expe- 
rience are eligible. A limited number of scholarships and 
fellowships are available. Residence courses begin in Sep- 
tember of each year. 


The Courses Cover the Following Subjects: 








Municipal Finance and Taxation Administration. 

Municipal Budget Making. 

Administrative Control of Auditing, Reporting and Cost 
Accounting. 

Centralized Purchasing. 

Appraisal and Assessment of Property for Taxation. 

Debt Administration. 

Municipal Corporations. 

Municipal Health and Welfare Administration. 

City Planning and Zoning. 

Operation and Regulation of Municipal Utilities. 

Personnel Administration. 

Police Administration. 

Fire Administration. 

Public Reports and Graphic Statistics. 

Engineering and Public Works Administration. 


Extension Courses 
The above subjects are also covered in correspondence courses, 


each of which is described in a separate bulletin. Bulletins will be 
mailed on request. 


SCHOOL OF CITIZENSHIP and PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


CHARLES WESLEY FLINT WILLIAM E. MOSHER FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT 
Chancellor of the University Director Advisory Counsel 
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DE LAVAL STEAM TURBINE COMPANY 


Main Office and Works: TRENTON, N. J. 


SALES OFFICES 


Atlanta, Ga Helena, Mont 
Boston, Mass. Houston, Tex. 
Charlotte, N. C. Kansas City, Mo. 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Calif 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Duluth, Minn 


Montreal, Que 
New Orleans, La 


New York, N San Francisco, Calif 
Philadelphia, Pa Seattle, Wash. 
Pittsburgh, Pa Spokane, Wash 
Portland, Ore. Toronto, Ont 


St. Paul, Minn 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Vancouver, B. C 


~’ PRODUCTS—Steam Turbines; Centrifugal Pumps; Centrifugal Blowers and Com- 
pressors; Double Helical Speed Reducing Gears; Worm Reduction Gears; Hydraulic 
Turbines; Flexible Couplings and Special Centrifugal Machinery. 


HE aggregate capacity of De Laval Centrifu- 

gal Pumps installed in water works plants is 
more than 8,000,000,000 gallons per day, or enough 
water to meet the reasonable requirements of half 
of the population of the United States. The ca- 
pacities of single units are as high as 100 million 
gallons per day, while the heads pumped against 
range from 30 feet to 550 feet. 


The dominant position of De Laval Geared 
Turbine Driven Centrifugal Pumps in waterworks 
service is due to the fact that they pump water 
at the lowest total cost, including lower operating 
expense for fuel, supplies, repairs, labor and at- 
tendance, and lower capital charges for machinery, 
foundations and buildings. The only parts which 
are subject to wear, are light and are easily re- 
placed. Valves, piston and plunger packings, re- 
ciprocating and rubbing parts and complicated valve 
gears are all eliminated. Lubrication is greatly 
simplified, as the bearings are self-oiling and the 
oil is purified and used over and over. 


Where electric power rates are favorable the 
De Laval Electric Motor Driven Centrifugal Pump 
offers highly desirable advantages. With the De 
Laval power-limiting characteristics, the maximum 
power consumption occurs at approximately the 
rated delivery, and either increasing or diminish- 
ing the flow from that point decreases the demand 
for power. Oversized motors are therefore not 
necessary. The low starting torque of the De Laval 
pump also favors the use of self-starting synchron- 
ous motors. De Laval motor-driven centrifugal 
pumps have developed overall wire to water efhi- 
ciencies exceeding 84 per cent. 


For stand-by purposes and for fire service, De 
Laval Pumps Driven by Gasoline Engines are 
frequently installed because of their quick start- 


in M 

. Official test sho 
pumps of 2000 gallons minute each i 
against 98-foot head. wo are driven — 
by ic motors and two by Sterling 





: 


engines. 
WHEN WRITING TO 


84.5 per cent effi- 


jinnea 
, including motor. plant driven at 6000 r.p.m. by speed- 
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Bend Station, St. Louis, ome of 120 m.g.d. and two of @ 

m.g.d. each against 40 foot head. The same station contains 

two De Laval geared turbine-driven ps of 60 m.g.d. each 
against 360-foot d. 


ing qualities and absence of expense when idle. 
They are also installed to —_~ out motor-driven 
pumps during periods of peak load. 


De Laval Centrifugal Compressors, driven either 
by electric motors or by steam turbines, are being 
extensively used for the activated sludge process 
of sewage treatment. They are characterized by 
heavy, rugged construction, low peripheral and ro- 
tative speeds, large internal clearances and high- 
grade materials. They are free from vibration, oc- 
cupy little space, require only light foundations, 
and give the highest efhciencies. There are no rub- 
bing parts except the bearings 


All De Laval Apparatus is built to limit gages 
on an interchangeable basis; and parts subject to 
wear, such as bearings, shaft sleeves and labyrinth 
wearing rings, can be replaced by unskilled men, 
as the new parts do not need to be fitted. Each 
unit is fully guaranteed as to head delivery and 
eficiency characteristics and is thoroughly tested 
before it leaves our works. 





One of three 30 m.g.d. motor-driven 


Two De Laval Centrifugal Compressors 


is Water Works. . 4 
in an activated sludge sewage disposal 


ing up gears from electric motors running 
at 1750 r.p.m.; 3000 cubic feet per min- 
ute each against 8 pounds pressure. 


MANAGEMENT 
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